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FTO stHoots 


“Service to Schools” is a phrase that has been used often in 
the past but we find the term means a great deal more than 
merely filling of orders promptly. It means keeping so closely 
in touch with the schools that when trends change and new 
materials must replace the old the schools are never handi- 
capped through inability to get what is needed. 

The alert manufacturer has studied the matter as carefully 
as has the teacher and knows what should be available and 
within what price range it must fall, et cetera. 

An interesting example of this is in the case of paper. For- 
merly the child worked on small sheets of paper 6 x 9 or 9x 12 
when the lessons were dictated and the problem was to draw 
a strawberry box three inches square or a tree four inches 
high, or the child was given patterns to trace. 

The matter of price for the comparatively small amount of 
paper required for such a program was not of serious moment. 

When the idea of permitting the child to express himself 
freely began to take precedence over the old stereotyped art 
lessons, it was necessary to have a large inexpensive surface 
on which to work and paper seemed preferable to blackboards. 
The only papers available for the purpose were papers bor- 
rowed from the commercial field such as newsprint and ordi- 
nary wrapping paper neither of which answered the require- 
ments of the art teacher because the surface of the paper was 
not suitable for the media to be used. | 

A manufacturer of school art papers learning as much as 
possible of the art teachers’ needs was able to produce a paper 
ideal for the purpose, namely one available in large sheets and 
in rolls so that the child would be encouraged to express him- 
self, a paper with a tooth that would cause colored chalk to 
adhere to the surface and give brilliance, a paper sized for 
water color—transparent and opaque, a paper with a suff- 
ciently soft surface to enable block printing to be done and 
yet hard enough so that it would not rough up and allow the 
fibers of the paper to mix with the colored chalk and gray 
the drawing. He also reflected that if the paper were made 
with a rough working surface on both sides it would be more 
economical. 

When FIBERTONE, embracing the above qualities was 
announced, art directors generally were enthusiastic and 
specified it for their work. They were glad that at last some- 
one was interested in anticipating their paper needs. FIBER- 
TONE in CREAM and GRAY produced by Bermingham and 
Prosser Company was so widely acclaimed that the logical 
next step was to produce a colored paper with qualities never 
before found in a school grade paper. TEXTONE in twelve 
beautiful colors was made available to teachers and is doing 
much to stimulate interest and enthusiasm in art classes. The 
gratifying point is the attitude of cooperation on the part of 
more and more manufacturers in providing something to fill 
the need rather than force upon teachers some makeshift or 
simply manufacture an item without regard to present-day 
trends and thus retard the progress in our schools. 


GEORGE GROSZ, WORLD-FAMED ARTIST, 
BECOMES U. S. CITIZEN. 


Final citizenship papers were issued recently to George 
Grosz, renowned German artist, at the United States Court 
House, Washington and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grosz is one of the foremost artists of our time, enjoying an 
international reputation as artist, art lecturer, teacher, writer 
and critic. His work hangs in many galleries of Europe and 
in the Museum of Modern Art, New York; the Chicago Art 
Institute, the Germanic Museum at Cambridge, the Art In- 
stitute of Detroit, and many others. 

Born in Germany, June 26, 1893, Grosz came to the United 
States in June of 1932, at the invitation of the Art Students 
League and emigrated to this country in January 1933. In- 
terviewed immediately after the issuance of his citizenship 
papers, Grosz expressed great pleasure at becoming a citizen 
of the United States and being able to bring up his sons as 
Americans. He stated that he was devoting all his time to 
painting, having temporarily suspended his teaching activi- 
ties, 
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THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
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SIXTY FOOT WOOD SCULPTURE 


From a storied old elm which has overlooked South Wind- 
sor, Connecticut since 1781, Lawrence Tenny Stevens is 
carving an image of the Old Testament God. 


Preachers, too—from Hartford and other nearby towns 
have seen in the statute a text for recent sermons and fel- 
low sculptors from all parts of the East are studying Mr. 
Stevens’ work with critical eyes. 


According to Mr. Stevens: this tour-de-force of art, still 
planted deeply in the suburban earth five miles from Hart- 
ford, is the largest wooden statue in the world. When 
finished within the next two weeks, it will remain moored 
by its roots for weathering until next March. Then it will 
be cut off close to the ground and shipped to the New York 
World’s Fair 1939. Grouped with two smaller figures rep- 
resenting Man and Woman, this sixty-foot statue of the 
Universal Spirit will be erected on Bowling Green Plaza 
near the Contemporary Arts building. 


Interviewed, Mr. Stevens described the role he has played 
in its closing chapters. First as a tree and then as a sym- 
bol, the elm of South Windsor has had a richly suggestive 
history. Only two months ago, a hurricane razed virtually 
every great tree in the district. Yet the cataclysm passed 
this one by. Now, as a massive and compelling preachment, 
it looks down on the highway which stretches from Hart- 
form to Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Stevens explained he has sought to bring to his work 
an ethereal, mystical quality. Yet it must show transcending 
power, vigor, command. It must show the activism of 
Faith—not the passivism of Hope. The result, therefore, is 
a gargantuan figure, departing sharply from all academic 
principles, with an open-mouthed visage suggesting the roll- 
ing voice of thunder. Forking high on the trunk, two pon- 
derous branches reach skyward to be great-flung arms. 
Each ends in smaller branches which suggest fingers. 
Blending natural conformations with the work of hammer 
and chisel, the sculptor has surmounted the head of his 
massive Deity with an elongated crown. Behind it, a 
branch, shooting upward from the neck, provides a halo. 
Like the Mosaic God of tradition, the figure wears a long, 
sweeping beard. 


When the actual carving is finished the statue will be 
sandpapered and varnished to preserve its elm-whiteness. 
This whiteness must not be sacrificed at any cost, Mr. 
Stevens explained, for otherwise the spiritual effect for 
which he has striven would be dangerously impaired. 


Its essential whiteness, the sculptor pointed out, would 
stand in striking suggestive contrast to the smaller figures 
which are to appear beside the great statue. Representing 
Man and Woman they have already been carved from the 
blood red eucalyptus of Clermont, California. As such they 
will suggest the common earthiness of all humanity. Yet, 
for all this suggested carnality, they will incline to the 
great white figure of the center, Mr. Stevens said, and 
show the soul of mankind “a-thirst for God.” This same 
motif was followed by Michael Angelo in his masterpiese of 
the Sistine Chapel. 


The group, weighing more than fifty tons, is the most am- 
bitious undertaking in the career of a sculptor who, despite 
his comparative youth, is internationally known. A native 
of Boston, Mr. Stevens was awarded the Prix de Rome, in 
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that city, spent three years at the American Academy. 
From the beginning he has been an exponent of that indi- 
vidualistic art which breaks sharply from the academic and 
classic forms. Among his outstanding works are “Football 
Play,” a bronze presented by Henry Colgate to Colgate 
University; the “Spirit of the Aeroplane,” in the Lindberg 
Collection of the St. Louis Art Museum; the “Falcon,” a 
small bronze owned by King Emanuel of Italy, and many 
other well-known pieces. 


Aiding him in all his undertakings is his wife, also an 
artist, who was the former Priscilla Lowry of New York 
City. Her brother, John Lowry, a civil engineer, built 
Radio City Music Hall, three structures of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, and the $1,000,000 Magna Art Museum which was 
sponsored by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


COLOR STUDIES 


The following subjects are still available: 


® Pewter Jug @ Enameled Bowls ® Landscape 
Clouds Canal atAmsterdam ® Dutch Interior 

| © Purple, White & Gold © A Group of Geese © Hunting the Deer 

| © Decorative Landscape © Summer Breeze ® Surface Patterns 

| © Spring @ Dutch Interior ® Lane in Devonshire 
® Mirror @ Haarlem Windmill ®@ Decorative Landscape 
20c each 12 for $2.00 
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WORLD'S FAIR JURY SELECTION 


The New York World’s Fair 1939 juries for the selection 
of contemporary arts to be exhibited at the Fair were an- 
nounced by Grover A. Whalen—and it reads like a list of 
Who’s Who in American Painting, Sculpture and Graphic 
Arts. 


Charles Burchfield, Gifford Beal, and Jonas Lie, President 
of the National Academy of Design, are among the nine 
members of the committee of selection for paintings from 
New York City and State; Paul Manship, William Zorach 
and John Gregory, President of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety are members of the sculpture committee; John Taylor 
Arms, President of the Society of American Etchers; Wil- 
liam Gropper, Reginald Marsh, and Miss Anne Goldthwaite, 
Chairman of the American Print Makers, are among the 
graphic arts group. 

Equally distinguished names in many different art fields 
are found in the various regional committees of selection 
through which it is planned to afford every art center and 
art colony in the country an opportunity to be represented 
in the Fair’s exhibition of contemporary American art. 

The contemporary art exhibition under the direction of 
Holger Cahill, will be housed in a large building especially 
erected for this purpose by the Fair Corporation, located 
on Bowling Green near one of the main entrances to the 
Fair, and its keynote will be “Democracy in Art.” It is 
said that never before has such a comprehensive and demo- 
cratic a plan been undertaken to assemble the contemporary 
work of living artists for any exhibition. 

The committees of selection, both for New York and the 
rest of the country, have been carefully chosen to represent 
art in all of its tendencies, Mr. Whalen said, so that con- 
servatives, middle-of-the-roaders and modernists will all 
have their champions. All committee members and consult- 
ants are persons professionally concerned with art, that is, 
they are artists, museum directors and curators, or officials 
of art organizations. 


Guests at the reception hailed the announcement of the 
committees and the entire plan for such a comprehensive 
exhibition, as constituting “the most important exhibition 
news since the announcement of the famous Armory Show 
of 1913.” | 

Donald Bear, Director of the Denver Art Museum, and 
regional consultant for the Rocky Mountain section, said it 
struck him as being especially significant inasmuch as the 
New York World’s Fair 1939 comes at a time when 
“America has reached its maturity in arts.” Each World’s 
Fair in this country, he said, has marked an advance to- 
ward America’s coming of age artistically, and each has 
marked a growth in American culture and art appreciation. 
Today as a result, the vast audience that will visit the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939 will not only find a greater 
showing of American art than has ever been assembled 
before but will also be in a much better position to under- 
stand and appraise it. 


Mrs. Juliana Force of the Whitney Museum, who was also 
among the guests, said she had just recently returned from 
Richmond, Va., where one of the earliest of the Regional 
Pre-views for World’s Fair Contemporary Art selections is 
scheduled to be held in the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


Artists from ten southern states will show their works jn 
this preliminary exhibition, which is scheduled for Decem-. 
ber 20 to January 20, and Mrs. Force reported that the 
pre-view is arousing a tremendous amount of enthusiasm, 
and that many southern artists were now furiously at work 
in anticipation of making a good showing in the final selec. 
tions. 


Similar reports from other parts of the country, it was 
said, already make it evident that the contemporary 
American arts exhibit is destined to be culturally one of the 
most important parts of the World’s Fair. 


It is anticipated that over 15,000 works of art in the three 
classifications will be exhibited at the previews or submitted 
to the various juries. Of these, 800 will be selected for the 
exhibition in the 23 galleries of the Contemporary Arts 
Building at the Fair, from April 30 to the end of October. 


Although some of the pictures exhibited may be sold to in- 
dividuals or institutions while the exhibition is in progress 
—and experienced art salesmen will be in attendance in the 
galleries to help in this direction on behalf of the artists 
whose works are exhibited—any work thus disposed of must 
remain hung until the conclusion of the exhibition. 


The Fair Corporation has placed the exhibition under the 
direction of a Governing Committee and an Artists’ Com- 
mittee. A. Conger Goodyear, President of the Museum of 
Modern Art, is Chairman of the Governing Committee, 
which also includes Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art; Herbert E. Winlock, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: Laurance P. 
Roberts, Acting Director of the Brooklyn Museum, and 
Holger Cahill, National Director of the Federal Art J roject. 
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ART SCHOOL PROCEDURE 


Art Education in America is moving forward little by little. More freedom, honesty of expression, variety and 
actual vitality is evident. Yet, in many schools it is still pretty much of an art room procedure; and quite apart from 
the life of the school as a whole as it should be. Here is where much improvement can be made if the teachers but 
give the matter some thought. This would vitalize the art work, giving the students the idea that art must have a 
close association with our way of life. 


| have been much impressed recently by the attitude taken towards the art procedure in public schools, espe- 
cially in relation to the school as a community, of growing impressionable young people. | have wondered if the 
art teachers are to blame or the school principal or just the school system. 


It is very significant to me, as | visit schools in various parts of the country, to notice how little, if any, art is 
evident in the general conduct of the school. Even in very fine buildings in splendid cities an outsider may enter 
the main hall with nothing but vacant dreary walls to meet his eye. Further exploration usually reveals nothing 
more alive than second-rate sepia prints of second-rate works of art which have hung monotonously on their spots 
for years. : 


The art room itself may be quite alive with activity and work is being produced which meets the standards set 
by the curriculum, supervisor or state director. The cupboards, shelves, and corners may be crowded with vigor- 
ous youthful art which should from every sound, educational, artistic, and practical point of view find its proper place 
in the running of the school program. The activities of the art department should permeate the entire school setup; 
murals for libraries, lunch room settings for plays, posters, well-arranged bulletin boards, pictures related to work 
in English classes, Mathematics and other rooms which as a rule are deadly in decor. 


Do we really believe that art is of importance in the life of the individual, the community and the cultural life 
of a nation, not to mention its industrial and material life? Do we really want to teach Art Appreciation? And do 
we really believe that art, in order to function, must affect our way of life, entering into its very fabric? Then 
certainly, educators must know that the way to arrive at this is to treat art as working factor in the life of the school 
community. How can we honestly convince our young people that art is important in life if we treat it in the school 
as something detached from what is going on; while poor reproductions of very dull pictures are held before them 
as standards of excellence? Nothing could be more stultifying to the creative attitude of youth. 


For many years schools have given lip service to the ideas of education for initiative, originality, independent 
thinking. We have seemed to believe that education was aiming to develop those powers of the individual which 
had social importance. Yet, in the average schools the strong desires to do something of importance for his social 
group, something the world respects, are scarcely ever satisfied. Instead, in the art class of high school level where 
there is unlimited creative power suppressed, the classes are often required to draw from dictation such things as 
a pen resting on the side of the book, using a set technic in a set manner with everything controlled by the teachers. 
During this time those all-important phases of art are ignored. Is it any wonder that often students of adolescent 
age, are not interested in art? The very setting by the school does almost everything possible in many cases to 
make this unrelated to life and consequently trivial. While this picture is generally true, fortunately, there are 
schools and sometimes cities where everything possible is done to make art function in the lives of the pupils. 


But so many teachers are still constantly looking for ideas, new ideas. They look about everywhere for things 
to teach the class while the very school situation, with all its social meaning is ignored. Right here is the source of 
unlimited ideas and really sound ones. | should like to suggest that every art teacher use the ideas to be found right 
in his school. 


After all, what should the school reflect? The pulse and drive of youth with all its spirit of adventure, experi- 
ment and desire to learn the important things of Life, or the settled contented satisfaction of middle-aged school 
administrators with the older members of the teaching staff? 


FELIX PAYANT. 
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THE HOLY FAMILY MADE OF CARVED WOOD 
BY DAGOBERT PECHE 
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MODERN” 


“When the bright boys from the United States snooped 
round the Paris Exhibition looking for furnishing ideas, 
they all agreed that the snip of the decade was the Swedish 
exhibit. They hurried back to America with masses of pho- 
tographs and drawings, got in touch with their suppliers 
and announced with a typhoon of advertising that Swedish 
Modern was the style of today. Since that moment Swedish 
Modern has been selling and selling in America. It has been 
selling in Europe too. It is selling in Britain today.” 

But is Swedish Modern really a style? And if it isn’t, 
the what is it?—I myself have closely followed the interest 
in Swedish furniture both in England and America, as I 
supply furniture to these countries. These words however, 
in an English trade paper, caused me to consider the effect 
the new movement was beginning to have on the rest of the 
world. I considered its previous development. and what 
it has come to be regarded as latterly. 


What they Say: 

In the Furnishing Trades Organizer for March there 
is an article ““New York at a Glance.” Swedish Modern was 
evidently what had struck the English writer in New York. 
This was what he said regarding it: “Swedish Modern, as 
a style, in chiefly noteworthy for its lightness and grace, 
and the more artistic imagination shown in its design. 
Mostly the style is delicately scaled, using tapering legs and 
being usually in blond finishes.” 

“House and Garden” in its April number gives this 
definition: ““Swedish Modern is a new version of modern— 
a main stream trend off to a good start.” In the same issue 
was a four-page article on the seven different trends or 
styles that an educated person ought to be familiar with, 
and the rules that he ought to keep to when furnishing his 
home in any of them if he wishes to be considered cultured. 
There were also two pages in color with example of the de- 
velopments in textiles suitable for these trends. 

The American journal divided the modern development 
into two trends: Exposition Modernand Swedish 
Modern. Exposition Modern is evidently the form modern— 
ornamented, ultra-smart, made to hit the eye—and is a kind 
of hash of the interior decorative art that the French pro- 
duced for the Paris Expo. 1937 This style is not unknown 
even in Sweden, where there are also firms catering to 
pretentiousness in taste. The true Swedish Modern, how- 
ever, appears in its best expressions as simple, unaffected, 
unpretentious furniture, constructed to please and meet the 
needs of people today, but without ornament. The textiles 
used with it are light and colorful in clear tones. 


The beginning, 1930: 

But what has led up to this expression, Swedish Mod- 
ern? No manufacture or sale of furniture in the modern 
Swedish manner had begun in other countries before the 
Paris Expo. 1937, nor had the term been invented before 
then. For the beginnings of the movement one must go 
back to the Stockholm Exhibition of 1930, when the new 
ideas were presented in concrete form to the world for the 
first time. That these ideas quickly spread out from Swe- 
den, and first of all to England, may be ascribed in no 


Article issued in Stockholm by Swedish Arts and 
Crafts council in the leading publication on design: 
“FORM”, written by G. A. Berg of Stockholm, 
Sweden, designer and furniture builder, exhibitor 
at 1989 New York World Fair and at 1939 San 
Francisco Golden Gate International Exposition. 


A good example of a modern Swedish design. 
This modern drapery has a natural colored flax 
background against which are placed modern blue 
sailing ships with red sails. 
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small degree to the fact that the yong owner of the Archi- 
tectural Press Ltd (London), Mr. Hastings, and the English 
writer Mr. Morton Shand, visited this exhibition. Stimula- 
ted by what they saw in Stockholm they immediately set 
going propaganda for the new ideas. 

A Swedish number of the Architectural Review was 
issued as a result of their studies. This enthusiastic pioneer- 
ing work for the new Swedish movement undoubtedly pro- 
vided the impulse for the reorientation of ideas in furnish- 
ing which has since followed in a great many parts of the 
world. The interest of the English-speaking world was fur- 
ther aroused by the exhibition of Swedish Industrial Art 
at Dorland House in London in 1931. The exhibition was 
a great success and later another special Swedish number 
of the Architectural Review was published. This wave of 
enthusiasm for Sweden also reached America, but its effect 
then was not so strong as to cause any new trend or to 
result in any sale of Swedish Modern furniture in America. 

In the autumn of 1936, amongst other visitors from 
abroad interested in furniture, there came to Sweden an 
American sent jointly by W. J. Sloane and the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel. He wanted to find out what there was to be 
known about Swedish style and interior decoration. I took 
him round and told him about our new way of thinking in 
regard to these matters, and of our new way of living. What 
interested him most were the mosaics in the Stockholm 
Town Hall and the marbled wall decorations in some of the 
old country mansions. He was looking for intarsia and 
sculpture in new forms ; he found however that here in 
Sweden we were not working along the line of stylising 
ornamental forms, nor of stripping old forms of their or- 
nament. He found a new conception, and above all a new 
intellectual conception of esthetics, which had begun to be 
accepted in Sweden. 

This American found that we were no longer bound by 
the prejudice that the designer, when producing new ob- 
jects, must take the traditional forms as a pattern or guide. 
It was all-important to us though that the constructions 
should be suitable for the material employed, and that the 
article should be thoroughly serviceable and be in har- 
mony with the human being of today. The law of the least 
means also comes into action in this, so that the amount of 
waste in manufacture is reduced to a minimum. 


What happened 1937-38: ; 
Later the Paris Expo 1937 drew the attention not only 
of the American but also of the English furnishing trade 
to Sweden. The London stores bought Swedish furniture, 
particularly in the natural-wood finish, and gave it a promi- 
nent place in their showrooms. As an example it may be 
mentioned that Bowman Bros. of London devoted one of 
their exhibition rooms to this trend. The furniture for this 
was chosen from G. A. Berg’s productions (of Stockholm). 


It was in the United States however that the expres- 
sion “Swedish Modern” came into being during the win- 
ter of 1937-38 as a direct result of the Swedish exhibit at 
Paris. The term in the beginning was an “open sesame” for 
the American furniture factories in launching their models 
for 1938. As a step in the development the manufacturers 
began by announcing in their trade papers that they could 
supply Swedish Modern. The consequence was that the 
department stores began to display the new trend, and 
launched it in the usual way one does with fashions of any 
kind. 


On the other hand, one of my assistants who recently 
returned from America reported that the small decorating 
firms have not generally gone in for Swedish Modern. The 
reason given was that the big stores can sell it at such a 
low price that it did not pay smaller firms to handle it. 
Consequently these went in for Exposition Modern instead, 
putting bits of decorative stuff on everything—leather, fur, 
frills and what-not—in order to get a higher price for mak- 
ing the work individual. It was really in the big manufac- 
turing centers, Grand Rapids and Chicago, that the pace 
was set for the speedy development of the Swedish Modern 
fashion. 

Swedish Modern has been put over by successive waves 
of efforts, but now an absolute flood of Swedishness has 
been sweeping over the U. S. A. I have met people who 
have come home from that country, with accounts of the 
way they had Swedish Modern flashed at them wherever 
they went: from the giant stores on Broadway, in the col- 
umns of the press, in the windows of provincial towns. 
Such books as Marquis Child’s ‘““SSweden, the Middle Way”, 
and the interest in the States for the Cooperative Move- 
ment and social progress in Sweden have certainly done 
their part in drawing attention to this country. But at 
the moment the center of attention is the new movement 
for sanity in living which is known as Swedish Modern. 


It is not always easy to know in advance how fashions, 
opinions, and friendly dispositions are formed. The above 
analysis of the development of Swedish Modern as a term 
expressive of a movement in the field of furnishing shows 
what has happened up to now. As regards the future of the 
movement in the United States, I have regretfully come to 
the conclusion that it is in grave danger of going astray 
owing to the popular misunderstanding of its nature. 


Results of enthusiasm: 

Let me mention an example: A manufacturer in the 
U. S. A., who had heard that Swedish was now the thing 
to sell, requested a poster artist in Stockholm, with whom 
he had been put in touch by an American advertising 
agency, to compose a good selling line in Swedish textiles. 
The result was—what? Well, thousands of yards of “Swe- 
dish” textiles are being turned out by the American mill. 
These textiles are covered with such motives as the men 
who can be seen fishing from a row-boat with a sort of 
crane and a large net on a hoop around the port of Stock- 
holm, together with distinctly modern dames on the quays 


dressed-up in blue and yellow Dalecarlian-peasant bathing 


dresses—such as never exist in Sweden except in Midnight 
Follies for the benefit of tourists. In the background looms 
the King of Sweden, complete with crown, and the Swedish 
national coat of arms and a bit of the Stockholm Town Hall. 
Motives like this, of course, would never be used in Sweden, 
and have nothing whatever tc do with the Swedish Modern 
movement. | 

And that is not merely an isolated phenomenon. Peo- 
ple have also been taken in by the dreary stained-deal fur- 
niture on the lines of the old peasant stuff, such as Swe- 
dish tourist propoganda unfortunately often makes hay 
with, believing this to be typical of modern Sweden. What- 
ever it is though, it is certainly not Swedish Modern, and 
has distracted attention from the sane, cultivated tenden- 
cies which stand for all that is really good in the esthetic 
conceptions of Swedish today. Worse still, clumsy pieces, 
some without the slightest trace of Swedish origin, have 
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been described in the full-page advertisements of some 
large American stores as Swedish furniture. These advert- 
isements are as likely as not topped by a huge Swedish Flag, 
and the magic words ‘“‘Skoal” or “Schmorgasbord”’ spread 
across them in huge letters—palpably to indicate the sup- 
posed metntality of the country of origin, or maybe the 
artistic quality. Such things have as little to do with the 
Swedish Modern movement as the others just mentioned. 


Many of the American manufacturers, and perhaps 
even more of the large stores, in their attempts at provid- 
ing the public with something genuinely Swedish, have 
not made sufficient contact with the modern Sweden. In- 
stad they have accepted the idea of a romantic-peasant sort 
of life which visitors to Sweden are often given to be- 
lieve is typical of the country today. Many a Swede con- 
tends, quite wrongly, that only the kind of thing that was 
to be found in Sweden in his childhood is Swedish. It is 
lamentably true that the majority of people everywhere 
are ignorant of the developments outside their personal 
experience, but nevertheless they cherfully supply an an- 
swer to anyone asking what is happening in their country 


today. Hence the many mistaken impressions that get 
about. 
What Now? 


What does all this matter to Sweden though, one may 
ask. But to anyone who has striven for the new movement 
in Sweden itself it is a matter of great concern what be- 
comes of it when it spreads out into the world. Sweden is 
in many ways a fortunate country, and Swedes have been 
able to work out the problem of living under modern con- 
ditions more carefully than have people in many other 
countries where the mere struggle for existence has occu- 
pied most of the attention. Consequently it is largely from 
Sweden that the impulse for this new mode of living has 
come, and Sweden is now regarded as a leader of thought 
in the field of house-furnishing. Those who have been con- 
vinced of the essential rightness of the idea and have worked 
for its practical realization, are anxious that it should 
benefit not only their own country but also the whole world. 
And they are particularly anxious that a misrepresenta- 
tion of this idea should not result in the whole point of 
their efforts being lost sight of—to the loss of the whole 
world and the possible damaging of their own country’s 
honour. 


WHAT “SWEDISH MODERN” IS: 

But what is this modern movement, with which the 
name of Sweden has become so indissolubly connected? It 
is often spoken of as though it were a new style or period. 
That would imply though that it is something static and 
confined to certain shapes which have been developed in 
Sweden in recent years. But actually—and I am careful 
to stress this—it is not confined to any particular forms 
at all. It is in fact a movement, which implies that it is 
not static but dynamic and infinitely adaptable. 


The furniture of the “great”? periods was created in 
order to enhance the prestige of a reigning individual or a 
ruling class. This is true even of American Colonial, which 
had its origin in England and Europe (particularly Spain). 
Today however we create furniture for the needs, both 
physical and esthetical, of mankind as a whole—not divided 
up into castes or classes. We make furniture for the re- 


quirements of ordinary people, that is in harmony with 
their outlook and mentality. Style furniture was a matter 
of forms only, and it still is. Swedish Modern on the other 
hand bears none of the marks of style. It is distinguished 
by simplicity without any attempt at pretentiousness. It 
is indeed not a style, but an attitude to life—the modern 
attitude. 

It gives the freedom to create furniture in consonance 
with the spirit of the age, which demands that our furni- 
ture shall form a harmonious background for our daily 
life, and that it shall serve ws, and not it. Even the forms 
by which Swedish Modern is now recognized are not based 
on any inherited Swedish tradition, but are created ac- 
cording to our new conceptions of art and of what is pleas- 
ant and delightful. Swedish Modern interiors are har- 
monious, clean in every sense, easy to look at and easy to 
look after. They are distinguished by sunshine, airiness, 
flowers, and colours—rooms to live in and enjoy. 


This way of furnishing which the whole world is now 
anxious to emulate to a greater or less extent has been 
gradually developed over a period of several years. In the 
country of its origin it was not taken up ready-made; it 
was never a question of saying “Certain forms are now 
today’s styles”. The forms are simyly the result of making 
furniture for modern conditions, and have gradually been 
developed as solutions of the problems arising in daily expe- 
rience. And this is the way the development will continue, 
for—and we must continually hold this in mind—Swedish 
Modern is a movement. 


Now in Stockholm there are a number of firms, with 
their own drawing offices and design departments, who are 
continually designing new articles and producing new 
pieces of furniture. They have, through daily contact with 
the purchasing public over a long period, become practised 
at providing furniture to suit all requirements. Most of 
the types produced may be called universal, as they are 
not sold once only, but continuously. This is the natural . 
result of making furniture to meet real needs, instead of 
making it simply to catch the eye in order to get quick 
sales over a short period. 


Not only furniture, but complete furnishing schemes, 
are included in the daily experience of these firms. In 
fact textiles and color arrangements are a most important 
part of their work, which is not limited to house furnish- 
ing but extends to the furnishings of all kinds of interiors. 
They create interiors for all the activities of modern life: 
for hotels, schools, cinemas, meeting places, ships’ interiors, 
hospitals, offices and boardrooms, public buildings. 


Such firms could very well place their experience at the 
disposal of manufacturers and stores in other countries. 
Swedish intelligence-services have been exported before, 
and could very well be exported in this fild, whree the im- 
portant thing is to relate the surroundings to the human 
beings who will use them. In Swedish Modern as under- 
stood in Sweden, it is the human being who is the center of 
the decorative scheme, and it is only right that he should be. 


To this end Swedish firms could supply photographs 
and sample pieces of furniture, together with working 
drawings and detailed instructions for carrying out the 
work. An equally important article for export, an essen- 
tial to complete the whole furnishing scheme is the color- 
arrangement for the textiles of Swedish Modern. 
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BEAUTY SPOTS OF NEW MEXICO 


ART EDUCATION 


New Mexico, one of the largest and newest states in the 
Union, is by its nature primarily rural from a geographical 
and educational point of view. Because of its newness, the 
state offers many different and challenging obstacles to be 
overcome in education. Educational changes have been so 
rapid that we find some poor work mixed with the good, 
progressive changes. 

The state of New Mexico has attacked the building pro- 
gram of schools throughout the state with the assistance 
of the federal government. Some two hundred rural schools 
have been completed, replacing mountain dugouts that prev- 
iously had been used as school buildings. 

Although the state is geographically divided into plains 
and mountains, the state director of research has redivided 
these areas into study units. After this part of the program 
had been initiated, Dr. Tireman appointed F. Edward Del 
Dosso of the University Art Department to direct the art 
section of the program. It is impossible to have a State 
Director of Art immediately, so Mr. Del Dosso is to act in 
that capacity and carry on the art program through the Uni- 
versity. 

The program has been set in motion at teachers’ meetings 
throughout the state, at Parent-Teachers meetings, and 
through many demonstrations at different schools in the state. 
The primary purpose of this work has been to place art before 
the citizens of the state to prove its value and its place in 
modern education. A secondary purpose is to differentiate 
between adult art and children’s art. 


During the summer session at the University, exhibitions 
of children’s art from the Bronxville and Delaware schools 
were constantly before the teachers of New Mexico. This 
outside art work was meant to be a constant challenge and 
inspiration for New Mexico teachers. They have seen what 
children can do and it is their job to return to their schools 
and inspire their students to do better work. 


New Mexico is also becoming conscious of adult art and 
has for its large centers Santa Fe, Taos, and Albuquerque. 
The artists have formed Art Leagues, Guilds, and Associa- 
tion, all of which have been contacted to further the teaching 
of art in the public schools of the state. 


Since establishing connections with the state schools 
years ago, art has been brought into many rural schools and 
is still on the increase. The following city schools have estab- 
lished art departments in the last three years: Clovis, Albu- 
querque, Las Cruces, Santa Fe, and Portales. Albuquerque 
has established a new supervisory plan which will enable the 


By ANNE VISIC 


NEW MEXICO 


By EDWARD DEL DOSSO 


supervisor to carry on a program with the state wide move- 
ment, which will be a healthy and progressive situation. 

Our major problem of getting art into the public schools 
lies with the teachers. They have not been ready to grasp 
the educational value of art. They also had a definite lack 
of faith in their own ability to understand and put an art 
program across to the student. 

The art program was set in motion by working with the 
teacher. This was done to insure a better understanding of 
what we were trying to do and to give them an approach to 
the teaching of art. 

It was difficult to have them understand that in children’s 
art the primary purpose is not the teaching of skills and tech- 
niques, but an opportunity for the child to express his innate 
creative ability. 

In the new state certification law the elementary teacher 
is required to take a course in art education. This course is 
planned to enable teachers to adapt art to the school building, 
develop a better teacher-pupil relationship in units of work, 
purchase of materials (keeping in mind the use of local mate- 
rials), and to have a satisfactory participation in activities 
that follow. 

During this school year a series of job sheets planned 
definitely for teachers will be published. The teacher can 
familiarize herself with the process before she demonstrates 
it to the class. The job sheets do not dictate exactly what 
should be done, but are planned to allow the teacher to use 
them in accordance with the best education philosophy of the 
day. 

This method of job sheet organization is best used now 
because teaching requirements have been quite low. These 
job sheets can insure her a certain amount of success in her 
teaching. With the new state requirements, our state in- 
stitutions have had large enrollments and our teachers are 
becoming rapidly enlightened on modern trends in education. 

To follow the above publications a series of units of 
study adapted to certain grade levels will also be published. 
These units were studied in the group conferences of the key 
schools and were tried out in the San Jose experimental school 
of the university. The art will be woven into these units 
and will be taught by grade teachers throughout the first 
six grades. From grade seven through high school the work 
will be carried on by someone with special art training. 

This past summer the University offered for the first 
time a course in the teaching of art in high school which 
will enable many teachers to take advanced work in art 
education. 
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CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


by 
VIRGINIA WORTHINGTON 


Miss Worthington, who is a member of the educational 
staff at the Cincinnati Art Museum, is keenly interested in 
clay as an impetus to learning in the art field. At her 
home in Texas a few years ago she set about modeling 
with little more than strong convictions to aid her. Using 
a native clay she discovered the nature of the medium and 
its logical treatment in the plastic state, its sympathetic 
response to manipulation. 

Most of this early work did not reach fruition as there 
were no firing facilities. Since coming to Cincinnati Miss 
Worthington has learned the limitations set upon the 
pieces to be made by the behavior of clay in the firing 
process. The figures are hollowed or built hollow to avoid 
having too heavy masses of clay which would be difficult 
to bring through the fire successfully. No armature is 
used to support the figure as this would be fatal to the 
piece in firing. Ground fired clay, grog, is added, however, 
to allow easier drying and firing. The main masses are 
modeled and set aside to harden sufficiently to bear further 
work without sagging. Then when the foundation has be- 
come firm yet is still pliable the finishing is done by model- 
ing or adding the details. Miss Worthington has found this 
method completely satisfactory and adaptable to the expres- 
sion of the unsophisticated life she interprets. 

Numerous surface treatments are used. Some figures 
are covered with an engobe, others are decorated in the 
sgrafitto technique, with underglaze colors, or other decor- 
ative processes. Different types of glaze are used depend- 
ing upon the effect desired and the final color harmony. 

All of Miss Worthington’s pieces are originals, none of 
them being reproduced in molds. This method of working 
gives much more freedom in the handling of forms and 
allows a spontaneity that cannot otherwise be attained. 


THE CERAMIC SCULPTOR AT WORK IN HER 
STUDIO SHOWING HOW SHE BUILDS HER 
AMUSING COWBOY FIGURES IN CLAY. 


BELOW IS A GROUP OF TEXAS COWBOYS 
IN GAY MOOD—YET PECULIARLY ADAPTED 
TO THE VERY PLASTIC CERAMIC MEDIUM. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN THESIS 


The object of this problem was the design-creation of a 
club-observation coach that would be a definite departure 
from all present club car plans. 


The dimensions for the car were based upon specifications 
furnished by the Budd Manufacturing Company. Without 
sacrificing function in any way, the students attempted to 
create a design which would go far beyond function and 
incorporate a decorative interior of definite individuality 
and esthetic merit. Working in the assumption that a train 
journey is an unusual event for the average passenger, they 
strove to make him comfortable physically and surround 
him with a distinctive, luxurious atmosphere. 


In developing the train project the first step of course 
was intensive research, not only of the various existing 
streamlined trains in operation today, but also of furniture, 
lighting, bars, interiors and the exterior design of trains. 
Photographs, specifications, and plans of many of these 
modern trains were collected and discussed in the light of 
the problem. First, sketches of the exterior in the form of 
plastic models on a small scale were made by the designers. 
These models were considered critically, and the best fea- 
tures of the several sketches were incorporated into a 
second model. 

Individual sketches were then made of the floor plan of 
the car, providing for the following: vestibule, small 
kitchen, cocktail lounge and bar, partition between the 
lounge and reading section, reading and writing section, and 
observation end. These various sketches were considered 
at length by the students, and new ideas were introduced 
until a final satisfactory plan was evolved. Sketches of the 
interior furnishing, materials, and color schemes were simi- 
larly developed into a final interior design. Blue prints of 
the exterior and interior plans were then made and these 
were submitted to the faculty for approval. 

Further development of the project required the execu- 
tion of a model of the club car. A scale of one-inch-to-the- 
foot was selected. The student designers now turned 


model makers, set to work in the well-equipped shop of the 
department. 


In many cases, especially in the interior furnishings, 
leather, 


actual materials such as wood, wood-veneer, 


As their thesis this past 
school year, the senior stu- 
dents in the industriai design 
course in the College of 
Fine Arts at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology designed 
and executed a scale model 
of the rear car of a modern 
streamlined train. 


chrome-plated metal, glass, and plastics were used in the 
model when they were not out of scale. 

Features embodied in the finished model are: 1. Vesti- 
bule. The vestibule, in rich walnut, creates an inviting 
entrance into the car proper, with its red linoleum flooring 
and mirrored center panel. Chromium fluting and potted 
greens add a note of freshness. Among its features is a 
sliding curved door which saves space. Indirect lights on 
each side of the center panel furnish adequate illumination. 

2. Kitchen. Although it is small, the kitchen is equipped 
for serving sandwiches and light lunches in the cocktail 
lounge. 

3. Bar. There is sufficient space around the bar to ac- 
commodate twelve people comfortably. Red leather above 
a base of chromium fluting conceals lights which are soft- 
ened through a frosted glass top. The same decorative 
effect is used back of the bar. 

4. Cocktail Lounge. The unit furnishings of the lounge 
afford innumerable variations of arrangement. By avoid- 
ing “built-in” construction and by carefully planning the 
negative space, a feeling of spaciousness is achieved. The 
furniture, upholstered in dark red and eggshell white 
leather repeats the warm color of the bar and lends a 
luxurious atmosphere. Bright red curtains lend gaiety, and 
mirrored glass panels inset between the windows are in- 
cased vertically to add both height and sparkle. 

5. Partition. To cut off the noise of the cocktail lounge 
from the reading room, and also to avoid the usual tube-like 
appearance of a train car, a curved glass doorway with red 
plastic door pullss, repeating the red note of the furniture, 
has been designed. 

6. Reading-Writing Section. The reading section is de- 
signed as an intimate salon with the furniture arranged in 
a manner to invite friedliness. The furniture, upholstered 
in a restful blue and grey, provides a quiet atmosphere for 
reading and writing. Two wall desks occupying the corners 
on each side of the door permit concentration for writing. 
Dull gold curtains add a touch of warmth throughout the 
reading and observation sections. Four decorative floor 
lamps are so placed as to afford efficient reading light. Two 
magazine cabinets of chair-arm level are placed conveniently 
at the end of the section. 
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--Based onan Original Story by Andrew Lang 


Music by A.Lehman Engel.. by Agnes Morgan 


POSTERS BY WPA ARTISTS 


WPA POSTERS MAKE COMMERCIAL ART HISTORY 


Time marches on in the history of poster art in Amer- 
ica. The aura of romance, the melodramatic theme, or mere 
decorative prettiness in commercial art, which appealed to 
a more naive and sentimental public in grandmother’s day 
are disappearing. They are being replaced by the concise, 
modern, and symbolic abstract designs that complement a 
stream-lined generation. An occasional wag in the profes- 
sion may revert to the old-fashioned “heart-appeal”’ school 
of commercial art but only for the purpose of injecting hu- 
mor into a modern advertising or publicity campaign. To- 
day the poster is the product of prideful specialists in the 
profession. 

The first American posters were woodcuts which were 
often very elaborate. The art of printing large wooden color 
blocks was perfected to the exclusion of any thought as to 
the design involved and of this art the old-time poster is 
a fair example. While sometimes pleasing, it also verges 


upon the impossible when considered in the light of modern 
art. 


Not only were the fundamental principles of poster 


ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY 
PREPARED BY THE WPA 
FEDERAL WRITERS PROJEC 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOK STORE 
ZOOS AND MUSEUMS 


design formerly ignored, but principles of design of any 
kind were blithely disregarded. 

With the advent of lithography and the possibilities of 
reproduction from stone a fresh interest in posters made it- 
self felt throughout the land. As before, however, interest 
in art was entirely sacrificed to interest in mechanical proc- 
esses. Lithography was developed to a high degree of 
technical excellence while the subjects reproducd were com- 
monplace, banal and at times even vulgar. 

Barns, fences, and walls flamed with lurid sheets ad- 
vertising theatrical production, cure-alls, and current elec- 
tions. All were presented in a manner deadeningly hope- 
less in point of conception and design. It is a fact, never- 
theless, that a depressingly large number of poster mon- 
strosities remain to deface the American scene and serve 
as visual irritants to persons of even less than ordinary 
discernment. It is expected that this type of poster will be 
eliminated in time to be replaced by poster specialists. 

A group of these specialists accredited with formulat- 
ing higher standards of commercial art are located in the 
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WPA Federal Poster Studio, under the supervision of Mr. 
Richard Floethe, internationally known designer. 

From a design point of view, the quality of many of 
the posters is largely due to the training and background 
of Mr. Floethe himself. Educated in Germany, he studied 
at the Bauhaus, the most progressive industrial school in 
Europe, founded by the great modern architect, Walter 
Gropius. He studied design under Paul Klee and color 
theory and composition under Kandinsky. Both these mas- 
ters were vital forces in changing the dry old academic 
approach to creative art in Europe, and their influence has 
been felt by scores of American designers. 

The government has not always been interested in 
art of any kind, but with the establishment of the WPA 
Federal Art Project in August 1935, which resulted in the 
employment of artists on relief, there was created the in- 
centive and need to experiment with the technique of pos- 
ter reproduction, and indeed, perhaps to revolutionize it. The 
poster division started with a handful of artists. However, 
due to the evergrowing demands the division was forced 
to expand its usefulness as a service department, producing 
in its short history a staggering total of posters. 

Proof of the esteem accorded the design quality invested 
in these posters lies in the enthusiastic comments of pro- 
fessional artists, the press and the general public. 

The WPA posters are designed to convey an easily in- 
terpreted message. Effectiveness of posters depend on de- 
sign and color primarily, according to Mr. Floethe. The 
design should be both vital, simple, and original and created 
to attract the eye and hold the attention of the observer. 
Placement of the poster either alone or wih a group of 


other posters requires careful consideration. An over- 
stressed message defeats its purpose for the same reason 
that an overdone sales talk often kills a prospective sale. 

Perhaps the first pretty girl poster, designed to sell 
something that had no relationship whatsoever with the 
pretty girl, was effective. But the avalanche of perfect fea- 
tured, vapid, inane beauties who descended on the public 
via the poster route can have little effectiveness, at this late 
date, in selling either an idea or a product to a customer. 

Until a few years ago the artist or designer considered 
himself above his task when he was working on posters. 
He failed to give his best effort to them because he failed 
to realize he was engaged either in a difficult problem or one 
worthy of his efforts. 

WPA poster artists at first found it necessary to com- 
promise a great deal between giving the consumer what he 
thought he wanted and what the artists believed was best 
for the specific job. It was difficult to introduce new de- 
sign ideas because appreciation for th emwas not yet suffic- 
iently developed by officialdom. Slowly, but surely, however, 
innovations crept in. Later they completely pervaded the 
output of the poster division. Now, designs running the 
gamut from the realistic to the abstract—of course, always 
fitting the subject—are produced, and there seems to be a 
general enthusiasm for the latter. 

Since the Federal Art Project has dedicated itself to 
the task of raising the cultural level of the country, part 
of this task will consist of raising the standards of com- 
mercial art and familiarizing the public with good design 
and color combination. 


POSTERS BY WPA ARTISTS 


FEATURING 
HOGRAPHY 
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A lively illustration by Jon Whit- 
comb well-known young illustrator. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ARTISTS 


Almost every artist who works for the magazines these 
days has to answer the following set of questions: A. 
Have you read the story first? B. Does the author of the 
story select the artist? C. Isn’t it swell having those nude 
models running around your studio all the time? D. What 
do you ever do with all the money you make? E. Could I 
have that Collier’s cover painting after the magazine is 
through with it? | 

This group of inquiries is so standard in form that it 
practically amounts to the sum total of mass curiosity con- 
cerning the people who illustrate stories. Sometimes at a 
party an artist will meet one individual who will ask all 
five of those questions in just that order. The day’s mail 
will usually contain one or two of them from strangers 
who write in care of of the magazine they have been read- 
ing. Lately I have been aware of a sixth interest in the 
Fan Mail Department. This amounts to: What art school 
should I go to? But ordinarily the average person is 
satisfied to find the answers to the list above, and here 
they are: A. Yes. B. Almost never. C. Pretty swell, 
except you can’t spend your life doing towel advertisements 
and bathtub scenes. D. What money? E. Sorry, unless 
you want to wait until 1942 and buy the third or fourth 
Serial rights. 

Those are pretty much standard replies. Of course, there 
are fascinating exceptions to this list. For instance, last 
month I made a picture without reading the manuscript 
first. This was because the manuscript hadn’t been written, 


COURTESY AMERICAN ene 


PHOTO BY COURTESY OF HURRELL, HOLLYWOOD 


By JON WHITCOMB 


and the author, a well-known newspaper woman, hadn't 
even polished off her plot two days before press time. The 
magazine arranged a huddle with the author and me. It 
was decided to show Boy-Making-Love-to-Girl on the White 
House Lawn, whereupon I went back to my office to get 
to work on the picture, and the author went back to her 
country estate to write a love story with a Washington, 
D. C. background. Being a newspaper woman she made 
her deadline. 

The nude model angle of his profession, as almost every- 
body should knew by now, is pretty prosaic. In a world 
bounded in the morning by deadlines and at night by day- 
light-saving, no artist has time to develop a romantic in- 
terest in ladies who disrobe for commercial reasons. Be- 
sides, girls with good wardrobes are so much in demand 
that the clothes-horses are much more popular these days 
than the figure models. 

A 1931 comic relief turned up in my studio. I was work- 
ing hard late one afternoon, trying to finish a drawing in 
the vanishing winter daylight. There was an unexpected 
rustle in the corner near the door, then a discreet cough. 
I looked up. There stood two ladies, one the studio recep- 
tion clerk, blushing like mad. The other lady was a blonde, 
slightly middle-aged, and utterly poised. She was also 
utterly naked. She stood in a little puddle of clothes, and 
said in a thick accent, “I am Theresa, Queen uff de Mod- 
dles. Howjoo do?” All I could do after that was to try 
to compliment her on her business strategy, and explain 
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Two illustrations by Jon Whitcomb shown 
here present two different styles of work. 


that I would be unable to take advantage of her talents in 
connection with my current job—a refrigerator drawing. 


This brings me to question D, or what happens to All 
That Money. For one thing, model fees. In an average 
story, five or six people of assorted types will have to be 
hired to pose for the fiction characters. Typical list might 
be, Handsome Young Man in evening clothes; Beautiful 
Gal in Hoopskirt, old man with white hair, sinister young 
man with a Latin look, small child, old lady in shawl. 
There’s $60 in model fees right there. If the girl hasn’t a 
hoopskirt it may have to be rented (from $5 to $10 to the 
costumer) and there may be other props which have to be 
purchased outright, such as a tennis visor, or a silk nightie, 
or whatever the artist can’t manage to draw from clippings 
or out of his head. The whole arrangement is very like a 
small movie studio, with the artist acting as propman, 
makeup man and cashier. These expenses are quite likely 
to knock $100 off the profits from one job. 

More insidious a professional expense is the necessity 
for an illustrator to Get About. He has to travel, to visit 
night clubs, to ride on the newest airplanes and stream- 
lined trains, to keep up voraciously on current events so as 
to be able to reflect the current scene. Writers are forever 
putting their characters in penthouses, murdering them in 
luxurious yachts, letting them loose in broadcasting studios, 
sending them to Hollywood; in fact, there’s no coping with 
authors’ imaginations. This is a tremendous bother to 
artists. Keeping up with authors has been responsible in 
my own life for two expeditions to Bermuda, one to Paris, 
a winter in Hollywood, and heaven only knows how much 
backing and filling in boats, trains, theatres and even ship- 
yards. I know one illustrator who lived for three weeks as 
a truck driver, and then came back to his studio and painted 
a picture for a serial dealing with the trucking business. 
One must snoop in churches for wedding scenes, memorize 
faces in subways, be able to make thumbnail sketches in 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY COURTESY 
OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


the middle of Fifth Avenue, have the nerve to ogle dowag- 
ers at the St. Regis roof. And the expense account for all 
this is really something. 

In addition, it is rather a help to look as much as pos- 
sible like people you draw. This intrigues editors, and 
startles them into handing out a great deal of work. The 
artists who are always dishing up glamorous panoramas of 
International Intrigue and settings glittering with Rolls 
Royces and station wagons are quite apt to be drawing on 
personal experience. The upkeep for a really successful 
artist, 1939 model, is larger than in some of the other 
professions. Only low cunning keeps the balance between 
income and outgo from being a photo-finish. 

The last question on our list comes in without pause over 
the phone, by mail, and through a friend. The officers’ 
mess on a U. S. battleship would like the picture of a hot- 
looking babe for their dining room wall. Miss Jones of 
Albuquerque could certainly use that ducky love scene from 
the last Good Housekeeping over the worn place in the sun 
parlor. A ladies’ club in Cleveland would like one of my 
recent drawings to raffle off. Would I write full instruc- 
tions on how to draw men to a girls’ class in Columbia, Mo.? 
Please send two or three large paintings to Miss Genevieve 
Hopperdrooper, so as to impress her boy friends. This 
problem is strategically handled by explaining that in a 
great many instances the magazines who have purchased 
the work retain the rights to the drawing for subsequent 
publication, and that where the artist retains the remain- 
ing rights he is often able to sell them over again. To main- 
tain amiable relations with well meaning strangers I have a 
secretary who writes them courteous notes of appreciation. 
She is wondering how to answer a recent correspondent 
who wrote: “Dear Mr. Whitcomb: I have just seen some 
of your recent work, and I think it stinks. Who do you 


think you are, anyway? You don’t know anything about 
drawing, your figures are terrible, and your technic is 
awiul. Please send autograph. Yours very truly.” 
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COURTESY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


n ustration typifying the brilliance and style of Jon Whitcomb's ork 
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The letter opener illustrated on this page, in ad- 
dition to being a very useful implement, is also a 
very easy subject to carve. They can be carved 
from pine, gumwood, mahogany, or walnut. 

The first step in carving the letter opener is to 
get a block of wood of a suitable size. This block 
should measure approximately 7 inches long, 134. 
inches wide, and 34 of an inch thick. Next, a full 
size drawing should be made of the design of the 
letter opener. (Fig. 1.) The design shown may be 
used if desired; but, it is better to make an original 
design. The design having been worked out to a sat- 
isfactory result, is next transferred from the paper 
onto the block of wood. 

The tools needed for carving are a coping saw, 
knife, and veining or V tool. With the coping saw 
cut away the material shown black in Fig. 2b. Next, 
with the knife eliminate the material shown black 
in Fig. 2a. These two cutting steps will leave the 
block of wood in a roughed out stage from which it 
can easily be finished. By using a V tool in addition 
to the knife, the letter opener is cut to the finished 
size as shown in Fig. 3a and 3b. The sections A-A, 
B-B, and C-C show the approximate shapes of the 
letter opener at these different points. 

Medium rough sandpaper is next used to smooth 
the surface and edges; then stain, or oil is applied to 
bring out any grain that is in the wood. Next the 
opener is shellacked, and when thoroughly dry 
rubbed down smooth with a very fine sandpaper. 

A decoration in the form of a design is then worked 
out and painted on the handle of the letter opener. 
(Fig. 4.) In this instance a monogram was used. 
The method for this application is as follows. Draw 
the design with pencil first. Then with the point of 
the carving knife, cut the pencil lines into the wood 
to the depth of about one-sixteenth of an inch. Next 
lightly sand the entire surface once more, and apply 
a color to the inside of the cut in lines. Regular 
enamel can be used or opaque show card color. If 
show card color is used an additional coat of shellac 
is necessary. This extra coat of shellac should not 
be applied until the show card color is perfectly dry. 
A coat of varnish is then given the letter opener if 
a gloss surface is desired. 

Tools similar to the ones shown in Fig. 5 are very 


By ALVIN V. CARLSON, JR. 


satisfactory to use. The carving knife is nothing 
more than a stencil knife, and the V tool is a dis- 
carded linoleum tool. 
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THE MOSCOW MUSEUM 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By FREDERICK ERPEN: 


Not everyone enjoys going toa museum. And I must 
admit frankly that I felt quite skeptical on my way to this 
museum on Sretenka. I could picture a few well-behaved 
girls and boys looking at show-cases where literary treas- 
ures were on display. I pictured a highly academic lecture 
to which the children listened with bored faces as they 
cast glances towards the windows where the spring sun- 
shine so temptingly invited them to merry games. 

In this mood I entered the first hall. But it turned 
out to be entirely different from what I had imagined. The 
fact that there are only a very few, well chosen books in 
this ‘““museum’’,is of secondary importance; all the rest is 
much more important. 

In a museum in Sretenka a class of eight and nine year 
old children are sitting on low chairs in a half circle around 
a woman who is giving a jolly talk in which the children 
take part and are fully alert. Some tell what they have 
read, what they liked or didn’t like, and if not, why not. 
While the general conversation is in full swing, the woman 
takes up a picture frame and begins to turn a roll on the 
side of it. A many-colored panorama unrolls. Now the 
woman recites verses, slowly, clearly. ‘The children rec- 
ognize the verses. A little girl quietly falls in time, an- 
other joins her, then a boy falls in; and by and by a whole 
chorus is reciting a poem by Pushkin illustrated in the 
pictures as they are being unfolded. And what about the 
pictures? They were drawn by children. So after all it 
is not a “real” museum! 

The group walks away and settles down in a different 
corner of the hall, where they seem to have just as good a 
time. Meanwhile I look around. Pictures and pictures on 
all sides—hardly any books. Instead of books, however, 
something very different—toys everywhere! And nowhere 
a sign which one would expect: “Do not touch!” 

A ten year old boy, comes over to the table where I’m 
Standing. While I hesitate to raise the curtain of a stage- 
like show-case, he starts in the most natural way to play 
with the toy, and to light the electric bulbs behind the 
gay transparent screens so that the fairy tale scenes, painted 
and pasted by the children, come to life. At the same time 
he chatters with one of the museum employees, a peda- 
gogue, as if she were an old friend. 

“Do you know this tale?” she asks him en passant. 

“Of course I do,” he answers, “shall I tell it to you?” 

“Certainly! What’s your name? Volodya? And you 


are ten years old? Well, Volodya, tell me the story.” 

And little Volodya tells vividly and inspiringly the 
tale of Prince Guidon, Princess Swan and the tsar Saltan. 
As he tells the story he opens the lid of a barrel which is 


rolling on the high seas. Guidon is seen all crumpled up in 
the barrel. Volodya pulls at a strip of cordboard under a 
framed picture and before our eyes the princess turns into 
a swan. He takes a drinking glass, an ordinary drinking 
glass, fills it with water and what do we see? From the 
bottom of the glass, Liudmila, the heroine of another Push- 
kin poem, faces us. 

A large book is lying on a table; I open it hesitatingly: 
gaily painted fairy tale scenery, pasted on paper, jumps. 
out of it! 

A kind of stage setting of Pushkin’s “Tale of the Gold- 
fish” is on display. We see how the little goldfish splashes 
happily in the water. We push a button, and by means of 
a mirror arrangement, the scenery changes, as in a fairy- 
tale. 

One of the museum workers tells me: ‘“‘We are trying 
more and more to get away from merely illustrative to 
dramatic material, to movement; this arouses the children 
to greater activity.” 

She draws aside a large black velvet curtain. A screen 
becomes visible. 

“Is it a movie?” 

“No, it is for a shadow pantomime. Wouldn’t you like 
to stay a while? A group of children is coming soon to. 
rehearse a new play. By putting on the plays the children 
learn to know and to love our classics.” 

Two girls about twelve or thirteen years old come in. 
They walk straight to a cupboard in the corner, take out 
two wooden dolls and begin dressing them. There is a big 
choice of costumes from those of Robinson Crusoe and his. 
good man Friday, through dozens of historical and fairy- 
tale figures of all ages and styles, up to the heroes and 
heroines of Pushkin who at present are the center of at-_ 
tention. What goes together? Did Gutenberg, the inventor 
of printing, wear a fur coat, or does the fur coat belong 
to a character of a well-known Yakut tale? What shoes 
go with a dress of the first half of the 19th century? These 
are important questions. But if one really wants to know, 
it is easy to find out. You have only to look for the proper 
book and read up on what you want to know. 

Two small tots, six or seven year old ones, sit at a low 
table from which hang waste paper bags. Both children 
cut out quaint designs, fold them together and .... there’s 
a cat! The next one seems to be a man with a broom... 
The pictures can be painted too; or they can be put on 
tiny metallic feet and with the help of a magnet made to 
move on a flat box to bring to life what has been learned 
in school about Pushkin’s tales. 

Speaking of Pushkin. To get acquainted with his bio- 
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A LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT 
This Linoleum Block Print For “Winter Road" Was Made By Kozlov, 14 Years | 


graphical data I must see the long list which I remove from 
an automat. The children here know much more about 
him than is on this list. Of course, they study the history 
of literature in a most amusing way: with games, with 
pictures in movement, with displays, statuettes, setting 
which the children themselves construct, arrange and re- 
arrange according to their heart’s desire. 

With pression and earnest, as an explorer at work on 
of the USSR to it. 

“Where was Pushkin born?” the pedagogue asks them. 

They all laugh. It seems funny to them that a grownup 
person could ask such silly question, and they shout in a 
chorus: “In Moscow! On May 26, 1799!” 


“Very well. Now let us find Moscow on the map and | 
make a mark.” 

Moscow was quickly found by all, though the names of 
the cities were not marked. 

“Who knows what happened then? What school did he 
go to? Where did he spend his youth?” 

Now the story telling begins. Everyone tells what he 
or she knows. They have now reached Pushkin’s first trip, 
and follow it on the map with a thick line connected with 
Moscow. And so it goes on until the whole map looks like 
a spider web; and in this manner they learn by heart the 
biography of the poet. And all the time there is something 
new to admire, to touch and to see: there are the pens that 
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he wrote with, this is a pipe of those days, here are Push- 
kin’s French and Russian text-books. ... 

‘‘Now look, who is this... ?” 

“His father!” 

“And this?” 

“His mother!” 

“Took here—here he lived... .’ 

There are dozens of entertaining games in the museum. 
In the hollow of a plaque appears a quotation. Where is it 
from? If you don’t know, or you want to check up your 
knowledge, you open a tiny little window and the proper 
volume appears in miniature. A button is pushed, and the 
next quotation comes into sight. Prose or verse, all by the 
same author or by different authors, according to the 
choice of the pedagogue who has prepared the game before- 
hand. 

And who wants to take part in the game about in- 
ventors? Of course, everybody. A column-like construc- 
tion stands in the middle of the hall. Six alcoves are in it: 
the first is a railway with people, landscape and all which 
goes with it; the next is a printing shop, then come the 
first telephone, the first steamboat, the first aeroplane, the 
first radio-station. ... 

Above, in a way that they can be moved are arranged 
the names —and portraits of the inventors. 

“Put them over the proper scenes!” 

Well, do you still remember who invented the telephone, 
where old Phillip Reis used to live? That Hughes had im- 
proved the telephone by inventing the coal microphone? The 
children know all about it. And they know amazingly much 
about other inventors and inventions. A moving bookstall 
can be so arranged that the books may be placed above the 
scenery belonging to them. And after this has been done, 
the children—they wouldn’t be real children if they didn’t 
do it—take down this or that book: “I must know exactly 
how the brothers Wright lived, how they built their first 
aeroplane, what difficulties they had to evercome... .” 

One cannot but admire the pedagogical tact; the affec- 
tion with which the child is studied, is felt, in every corner 
of the museum. This is the work of the director, J. Mexin, 
with his twenty experienced co-workers. The Commissariat 
of Education finances the museum. The active help of the 
best artists and illustrators of Moscow must be mentioned 
particularly. They spend many hours with the children; 
they teach them to draw, to paint, to cut wood and linoleum. 


Others help the children build whole stage sets with figures, 
help them arrange these and have the children say the 
appropriate texts. 

Many children are regular visitors here 

I had the opportunity to watch a group of little girls. 
in their “preparatory studies.” They print flowers, leaves,. 
fish, stars and other ornaments in gay colors. Recently, 
under the supervision of an artist, they prepared the neces- 
sary printing material out of ... potatoes! 

Not only children possessing artistic abilities are drawn 
into the activities of the museum. To arouse the creative 
forces which slumber in everyone, is the aim of this “mu- 
seum.” If a child cannot draw or paint, he can at least 
develop his understanding of and train his eye for art. 
There is a board with five nails for pictures, a big folding 
cupboard containing six sets of five interchangeable pic- 
ture groups, illustrations of well-known stores of different 
styles. The five pictures of each group range from natural- 
ism and formalism to realism. The task is to pick them out 
and hang them on the five nails. It is amazing how quickly 
and unmistakably the children recognize the engravings, 
watercolours, India-ink drawings etc., how clearly they ex- 
press their criticism and how almost all of them prefer the 
realists. 

Before leaving the ““Museum” I also went in to see the 
“Children’s Publishing House’. Here I found the only 
“don’t” of the whole museum: after visiting the Publish- 
ing House’, a child is not permitted to go back to the ex- 
hibit. Why? Director Mexin explains laughingly: “You 
would be surprised to see how in a second every child man- 
ages to get smeared with printer’s ink; it would be a pity 
to soil the exhibits in the halls.” 

You see, the so-called Publishing House is a complete 
printing shop with cases, printing presses, closets full of 
stereotype blocks, polytypes and various materials to bind 
the printed books. I saw bindings, which the children had 
made as a kind of game, and which many a big publisher 
might envy. 

Before leaving, I was asked to write my impressions— 
seated at a small children’s desk of Pushkin’s days furnished 
with a goose-quill and a sand-box. As you may know, 
this is the hardest thing to do. If only I could have copied 
what a little girl wrote before me: “I liked the “Times and 
Books”, the “Inventors”, the convertable cupboard, the chil- 
dren’s printing shop, and especially everything!” 


We regret that, through a typographical error made in setting up the table of con- 
tents for the November issue, the credit for the illustration which appeared on the 


cover was not properly stated. 


It should have read, "A Group of Students From 


the Detroit High Schools Working From the Diego Rivera Murals in the Detroit 
Museum." 
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A veritable artists’ colony ‘mushroomed’ recently at the 
Arrowview Junior High School in San Bernardino, California 
when it was announced that a seventh grade class would in- 
vestigate “Our Neighbors to the South.” 

With core curriculum gradually assimilating more and 
more of the old independent subjects, it is the natural thing 
for art to participate in the fusion program. Results are 
sometimes so gratifying that the lay observer might easily be 
beguiled into mistaking art for the core subject. 

Needless to say, the San Bernardino ‘colonists’ had been 
introduced to their ‘neighbors to the south’ in the regular 
social studies work before they took up their various art 
problems. The research on individual problems, however, 
paralleled the creative expr:ssion. 

Diversification of subjects and mediums made it possible 
for pupils to be guided toward problems which coincided fa- 
vorably with their capabilities. The teacher had had the class 
for one previous quarter and was familiar with individual 
abilities. It was this appreciation of class aptitudes that gave 
impetus to a daring problem in oil painting. 

You know, it’s nothing short of sacrilige to permit very 
young artists to dabble in oils. Flaunting the notion, the art 
teacher allowed four of the more capable pupils to set to work 
on a frieze. 

Yes, it was a man-sized job, but the copious enthusiasm 
of youth answered many of the difficulties from the very start. 

This is how the problem was worked out: 

Class exploration chose coffee growing in the Santos 
region as the theme. Stories, pictures, and discussion fanned 
class interest into an assuring flame. From that point on, 
the frieze was the backbone of life in the little colony. 

Material was no small problem, but it became a mere 
detail when a strip of outing canvas awning nine feet long and 
forty inches wide was tacked to the wall and sized with one 
pint of alcohol and one pint of shellac. Home-made wooden 
palettes were used. Bristle brushes and the oil paints were 
the largest items in equipment. | 

Procedure was definite and studied. Three boys and one 
girl were to do all the work. Each made his own sketch. 
From these, one was chosen to use as a working basis, and 
into it were incorporated some of the outstanding ideas from 
the other three. 

Big blocks of the composition were laid in with charcoal, 
and the detail was worked in with turpentine and ocre oil 
paint. In the process of the work, each pupil was responsible 
for certain problems over the entire canvas, but the size of 
the frieze allowed all to work at the same time. 

Frequent critical conferences, in which the entire class 
participated, furnished a constant flow of suggestions for 
general adaptation. The effect of these adaptations were 
sometimes amazing to artists and observers alike. One day 
the sky of Santos cleared and sunshine washed harbor, city 
and plantation in gold. The four little artists had worked 
as a single hand, and the result was startling to the entire 
colony. 


OILS 
FOR 


Four seventh grade artists who 
ventured to paint the story of 
coffee in oils. The frieze was a 
part of the core curriculum pro- 
gram in San Bernardino and was 
directed by Catherine Conkey. 


By THELMA CLUCK 


In the progress of the work, many problems arose unex- 
pectedly. With the whole class as critics, the painters had a 
real problem on hand to keep abreast of all details unearthed 
through research. Nothing pleased a colonist more than to 
discover some fine point which necessitated a change some- 
where. It seemed to be a very necessary part of the game. 

Once an idosyncrasy was brought out, something had 
to be done about it, and that was not always so easy. A 
visitor with an eye for geology objected to the termination 
of a small creek at the ocean’s edge. The whole would have 
to be converted into a tiny ravine. From this experience the 
colony learned that it was possible to repaint an oil surface, 


whereas other mediums were not so adaptable. Another 
problem offered itself in the disappearance of paint. For all 
its careful sizing, the canvas did absorb the colors. Light 


that had been exhuberant one day went to sleep over night 
and had to be awakened the next day. In order to assure 
freshness of color at all times, no complementary colors were 
allowed on any individual palette. 

For all the little worries attendant on the venture, the 
frieze produced gratifying results. 

While the oil painters daubed, fellow colonists worked 
in other mediums on related problems. 


Costume design found expression through two channels: 
water color and soap carving. The pictorial map came in for 
a share in the program. The less imaginative child found 
satisfaction in large graphic charts, some of which dealt with 
things as ‘transient’ as tropical butterflies and South Amer- 
ican flags. 

Two dioramas captured the spirit of native life in a single 
glimpse. Against the adobe walls of a water color background, 
huddled a tiny Mexican market. Gaily painted macaroni 
curled into convincing gourds; grass seeds dipped in red paint 
made delightful chillies; an Indian mud basket from the hills, 
on scrutiny, was a bottle-tree pod. The inviting little market 
was tended by a gaily costumed senora ‘th heart of soap. 


Speaking of soap! Here the potentiai wood carvers found 
a new medium. No gleaming white marble for the South 
Americanos, and wood was just too tough for small hands! 
What better then, than soap and a little poster paint? 


Swaggering, vaqueros, stolid Andeans, lazy burros moved 
through miniature streets. The carving of people and animals 
by no means satisfied the children’s yearning to create form 
with his tools. One boy carved an Aztec temple and set it 
against a clean-cut modernistic background that would make 
a travel agent green with “‘poster envy.” 

From the standpoint of both assimilative value and actual 
accomplishment, the little colony was thoroughly successful. 
Individual interests in subjects and mediums had been re 
spected. Group interest had had a focal point in the frieze. 
Colony production as a whole enjoyed wide variety. Then 
too, there was piquancy in the feeling that one piece of work 
in the unit had been successfully executed in what was af 
unorthodox medium for young artists. 
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THE "STILL" OF THE 
MONTH 
This "Still is from the 
motion picture THE 
WAVE which was pho- 
tographed and directed 
by Paul Strand. It is re- 
leased by Garrison Films. 


FILM ART FORM 


THE FILM AS AN ART FORM 

In recent years the motion picture has emerged as an 
important form of art expression. Such outstanding film 
achievements as “The Plow that Broke the Plains,” “‘The 
River,” “Man of Aran,” “The Adventures of Chico,” ““The 
Wave,” “South Riding,” “Janosik,” “The Informer,” have 
presented significant themes in beautiful visual terms. 

Since the film is a medium in which the action takes place 
on a rectangular area, the most important consideration 
from the art point of view is the organization and design of 
elements in this space. The director of the film deals pri- 
marily with lights and darks on the surface of the screen, 
and he is a fine artist if he can design his lines, darks and 
lights, and colors to portray a mood and to carry the action. 

A second important factor in the art of the film is the 
element of rhythm in time. Since the action takes place in 
time as well as in space, the director must be concerned with 
arranging and designing the rhythms of the film to yield 
his effects most successfully. For example, a slow, pon- 
derous rhythm often sets the mood for tragedy, while light, 
gay movement may be used for farce and comedy. 

A third important consideration is an understanding of 
the possibilities of the film from the technical point of view. 
For example, in the experimental film, “The Fall of the 
House of Usher,” the use of many unusual properties of the 
film medium, such as double exposure, fade in, fade out, 


dissolve, close up, water reflection, and the like. provided 
an opportunity to present a mental insight into psychologi- 


cal fantasies which could be conveyed in no other form. 
From issue to issue, we shall discuss the general problem 


By ELIAS KATZ 


of the nature of the film as an art form, and apply the 
principles to the films which are reviewed. 


“THE WAVER” 


Directed by Paul Strand, noted American photographer, 
the theme is the struggle of poor fishermen against those 
who control their business, set in contemporary Mexico. 

Aside from the stirring theme, and the use of native 
characters as actors, the film is a moving pictorial expe- 
rience. First, each picture is a beautiful composition, con- 
ceived as a unit, and related to the scenes which precede 
and follow. There is richness of dark and light, especially 
as seen in the strong sunlight in which the story is laid. 
The figures, all natives of the area, stand out in bold relief 
against the sky, against the fish nets, against the poor 
dwellings. The director skillfully chose types which would 
express the various forces at work, the fishermen, the chil- 
dren, the rich town leaders. 


All through the film, we are conscious of the rhythm of 
the sea, the wave, as the director has called it, moving the 
fish nets, moving the boats, dominating the lives and souls 
of these simple men. At times this rhythm is turbulent, 
at times, it is long and swelling. And often it is juxtaposed 
against other rhythms, of sky, of men at work, of trees, and 
of funeral processions. This keen understanding of art 
elements, in the hands of a master photographer and artist, 
has led to the consummation of a motion picture of out- 
standing artistic merit, as well as of social significance. 


For rent from Garrison Film Distributors, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. Sound-on-film, 16 mm., 7 reels. 
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ART 


What films are now available for art teaching? 


Before presenting our annotated listing of available art 
films, let us briefly describe the type of film now being 
circulated. These may be classified as process films, travel 
films, historical films, appreciation films, Models in Motion, 
and visually stimulating films. 

Process films are by far the most numerous, since the 
recording of men at work is the easiest use of a motion 
picture camera. In some films, the process may be inter- 
woven in a story, in others, the portrayal of a famous artist 
or craftsman may give the film biographical interest. 

Travel films show vividly the locale of works of art and 
architecture. Historical films portray the spirit, manners 
and dress of various periods. Only those travel and his- 
torical films of use in art classes will be reviewed here. 

Appreciation films are those which are intended to de- 
velop an appreciation of art and design. 

Models in Motion are films of animal and human models 
in action. These films have been used for drawing action 
poses. 

Visually stimulating films, for want of better name, are 
those unusual subjects which are “exciting” visually, but 
which have been little used in art teaching. 

Motion pictures for art teaching are to be found in a few 
widely scattered sources. The following list includes film 
distributing agencies as well as catalogs in which art films 
are listed. Additional sources known to readers would be 
greatly appreciated. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 77th 
Stret and Central Park West, New York, N. Y. The 

fuseum distributes many educational and industrial films, 
mostly 16 mm., a few 35 mm. silent, with a service charge 
of 50c per reel plus transportation. 

ART FILMS. 69 Bedford Street, New York, N. Y. 8 
films on fine arts and music, 16 mm. silent and sound, 35 
mm. sound, for rental and for sale. 

BRAY PICTURES CORP. 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Many 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound and silent 
subjects, for rental and sale. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., Teaching Films Division, 343 
State Street, Rochester, N. Y. Models in Motion for sale 
only, $24 per 16 mm. reel, and proportionately less for less 
than full reel. 

EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 64 East Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. “1000 and One” directory of films available for 
educational film users. Lists some 4500 films, with full 
information given on each film, containing hundreds of 
“free films.” Price 75c (25c to subscribers of Educational 
Screen). 

ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS. 35-11 35th Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Many 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound and 
silent films for rent and sale. 10% educational discount on 
sales. 

GUTLOHN, WALTER O., INC. 35 W. 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Mostly 16 mm. sound, some 16 mm. silent, for 
rent and sale. 


HARMON FOUNDATION, INC., Division of Visual Ex- 
periment. 140 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. Many 16 
mm. slient and 35 mm. silent, for rent and sale. 

HARVARD FILM SERVICE, Biological Laboratories. 
Cambridge, Mass. Many 16 mm. and 35 mm. silent films, 
for rent and sale. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 5th Avenue at 
82nd Street, New York, N. Y. 18 films, 1 6mm. and 35 mm. 
silent, for rent and sale, free only to New York City schools. 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. Davenport, Ia. Is 
sues “Directory of 16 mm. Film Sources,” listing films and 
sources for silent and sound films. 


PROCESS FILMS 


THE ETCHER’S ART. 
35 mm. silent) 


The first pictures summarize the etcher’s art from earliest 
times. Then follows a demonstration by Frank W. Benson, 
of the processes used in creating one of his prints. Every 
stage in the process is shown in detail: making the drawing 
on paper, transferring it to the plate, laying bare the design 
on the plate, “biting” the plate with acid, “‘stopping out,” 
printing the different steps, and finally destroying the plate 
when the edition is printed. 

Distributed by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82 Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLASS BLOWING. (2 reels, 30 minutes, 16 mm. and 35 
mm. silent) 


The observer is shown the various operations in the 
hewing, cutting and polishing, and etching of modern ob- 
jects of art in glass. The workshop where the glass is 
blown, the activities of the men, and the making of a par- 
ticular piece are all shown. Photographs of selected speci- 
mens of ancient and medieval glass from the Museum’s 
collection are included. 

Distributed by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82 Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MAKE A MASK. (1 reel, 16 minutes, 16 mm. silent) 

A demonstration of the making of a paper mache mask, 
demonstration by Florence Ludins, teacher of fine arts in 
New York City high schools. Materials and steps clearly 
shown in close up views, and demonstrated so that students 
can proceed with the work after being shown the film. 

Distributed by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE POTTERY MAKER. 
and 35 mm. silent) 

This film shows the workroom of a potter in the 1860's, 
in America. A lady and her granddaughter enter. The 
little girl accidentally crushes a vase. To comfort her, he 
“throws” another. The process of making a pottery vase 
on the wheel is then shown. 

Distributed by Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82 Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(2 reels, 30 minutes) 16 mm. and 


(1 reel, 14 minutes, 16 mm. 
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MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 


The first reaction of art-minded persons to the possibili- 
ties of making films in art classes is that this project is 
much too difficult, too expensive, and too removed from the 
objectives of art teaching. 


None of these objections is an important deterring force. 
Films have been produced for $25, and after being shown 
to the school assemblies, at a small admission charge of 
five cents or ten cents, the original cost has been covered, 


with enough to spare to go to the production of other films. 


As for the difficulty, any one who can take a snapshot 
can operate the easy modern 16 mm. hand cameras. All 
you need to do is to set up your camera and tripod, press 
the button, and keep your finger on it until you want to 
stop. For indoor work, there are any number of simple 
lighting equipment outfits which can be purchased or built. 

Where children and grownups are excited and actively 
engaged in a creative activity, we can let the objectives of 
art teaching take care of themselves. In order to make 
fine films, there must be an appreciation of fine design in 
the rectangular frame, an understanding of light, dark, and 
color relationships, a working knowledge of rhythm in time, 
as well as rhythm on the screen, and the function of art 
elements in creating a mood. 


In later issues, we shall go into further detail as to the 
makes and uses of cameras and lenses, lights, editing, and 
the like. Now we shall merely describe some of the few 
pieces of equipment necessary, as well as the costs involved. 


The first thing you need is a movie camera. This can be 
either 8 mm. or 16mm. size. The former size may be pro- 
jected in a small room, but the latter can be shown in a 
large auditorium, if desired. Next a tripod is needed. This 
will keep the camera steady at all times. The tripod should 
have some swivel top arrangement, so that the camera can 
be swung into different positions. Finally, a photometer or 
light meter should be employed for each shot. This will 
make it possible to avoid spoiling film merely because of 
errors in judging the light values in the scenes. 


Motion picture film comes in 50 feet and 100 feet rolls. 
The 100 feet rolls run for four minutes, and cost from $3.00 
to $7.00 depending on the quality of the film desired. Light- 
ing equipment must be used in indoor work. Special 
Photoflood bulbs of high brilliance are available at about 
six for a dollar, and last about two hours. 


When the film is finished, titles may be needed, and these 
may be secured from professional title makers at about 25c 
to 50c per title, depending on the length. 


That gives an idea of the practicability of making movies, 
as a class room activity, or as an adult group activity. It 
really can be quite inexpensive, and yet the finest quality 
of work can be done and is being done in many schools over 
the country. 


(Next issue, some practical problems and hints for those 
interested in making films as a class room activity.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The School of Education, New York University, New 
York City, offers its well-known course on “The Motion Pic- 
ture: Its Artistic, Educational, and Social Aspects,” given 
by distinguished lecturers under the joint auspices of the 
University and the National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures. This is a regular course on the college level con- 
ferring full credit in all curricula in the School of Educa- 
tion, under the direction of Professor Frederic M. Thrasher. 
It is richly illustrated with motion pictures and keeps in 
close contact with educational and community motion pic- 
ture activities. Alertness credit granted to teachers. 

An “in-service” thirty hour course on “Motion Picture 
Appreciation for Teachers” is offered by Miss Rita Hoch- 
heimer, Asst. Director of Visual Instruction of the New 
York City Schools. The course is planned for those inter- 
ested in teaching motion picture appreciation and in- 
cludes the history and development of motion pictures. It 
stresses appropriate standards of motion picture appre- 
ciation, with showing of motion pictures. 

“Film Production in the Schools” is a survey of the grow- 
ing activity in film production by schools, mentioning many 
examples. It was prepared by Mr. Hardy R. Finch, Head 
of the English Department, Greenwich, Conn. High School, 
and published in Educational Screen, September 1938. 

There will be a two day conference on School Film Pro- 
duction, under the joint auspices of the American Council 
on Education and the National Council of Teachers of 
English, at Ohio State University, November 22, 23, 1938. 

The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., is sponsoring a “Make 
Your Own Movies Contest,” open to clubs affiliated with the 
4-Star Clubs of the National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures. Films are to be not less than 50 feet nor more 
than 500 feet in length on either 8 mm. or 16 mm. film. The 
closing date will be April 15, 1939. 

Movie Maker’s Magazine, a monthly published by the 
Amateur Cinema League, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York, N. Y., contains excellent information, hints and sug- . 


gestions for the independent film maker. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


This new department of DESIGN has come into existence to fill the 
need for information, guidance and materials pertaining to motion 
pictures in art and art education. We hope to be of service to artists 
and art teachers who are interested in the use of educational films for 
art teaching, in the study of the motion picture as an art form, and 
in the making of motion pictures as a creative art activity. 


Since this is a new and undeveloped area, our primary concern will 
be to furnish basic information of practical value to our readers. To 
best achieve this end, we welcome inquiries, suggestions, criticisms, 
information, and reports of progress. 


Broadly speaking, we shall deal with three major aspects. First, 
we shall discuss the use of instructional films for art teaching. Art 
teachers, art supervisors, adult art appreciation groups and art 
museums are demanding information as to the availability of good art 
films, equipment for showing films, and methods of using the films. 


Secondly, we shall consider the motion picture as a contemporary 
art form. We hope to develop appreciation and respect for the cinema 
as a modern art medium on a level with other traditional arts. 


Thirdly, we shall encourage the production of motion pictures as a 
creative art activity. Movie making is a creative experience requir- 
ing artistic judgment, and capable of conveying significant ideas with 
great power. Film production should be fostered in schools and colleges. 
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Emerson said, ““What you are speaks so loudly that I can- 
not hear what you say.” So it is with cosmetics. They may 
be either an asset or a liability to the user. This subject was 
discussed by students through a most interesting project 
which grew from the fact, “necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” 

The Commercial Art classes in which the work was done 
have the entire poster, sign, and general work for publicity 
of the school, whenever art is needed. Because of this, one 
of the chemistry teachers came for assistance in working out 
a display to be used at a convention. The display was to 
show the origin of materials used for making cosmetics. 

Drawings for the convention display made excellent re- 
search work for students. They found that Cleopatra tinted 
her finger nails and toe nails. Much to their amazement, they 
learned that permanent waves date back to long before pres- 
ent times. Ordinary mud packs for facials were not un- 
common to past kings and queens for art and beauty’s sake. 

The actual drawings were done with cosmetics. Much pre- 
liminary work, such as portrait drawings, accessories and 
drapery, was necessary. Students worked a long time learn- 
ing suitable coloring for certain types and complexions. The 
girls in the class were soon conscious of their own appear- 
ance in regard to proper color of liostick and other cosmetics. 


Conventional art class of Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, drawing with cosmetics. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


ART 


By ESSIE LONG 


Even the boys joked about the right colors for them. It was 
interesting to note that the boys enjoyed the work as much 
as did the girls. 

Most of the class worked out Indian and Egyptian types. 
Commercial application of drawings and children’s heads were 
done by other pupils. Research work in respect to Indians 
led to learning about the earth colors. Yellow ochre, students 
discovered, is natural clay, colored by oxide of iron, and is 
found in England. Indian red is ground hemalite of peroxide 
of iron, native to Bengal, India. It can be artificially pre- 
pared by calcining sulphate of iron. Raw sienna is an iron 
ore, and is considered as crude natural yellow lake. It was 
learned that old masters ground lapis lazuli, a precious blue 
stone, to obtain ultramarine or azure blue. Raw umber is a 
mixture of hydrated oxide of iron and manyese, with earthy 
matters of clay from Umbria, Italy, hence its name. Burnt 
umber is obtained by calcining, making a darker, more red- 
dish pigment. 

The students also learned about art papers. Because actual 
cosmetics were used as a medium, it was necessary to find a 
suitable paper for that medium. The idea of puppets came as 
a follow-up project. That in itself was another bit of interest- 
ing study. The results proved better that all subjects in public 
schools can and should be correlated. 
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great satisfaction to 
have others’ under- 
stand this art, too. 
Usually it is well to 
try different medi- 
ums and to discover 
various ways of using 
one to see what it 
wil do and how it 
behaves. 


Much has _ been 
said in these pages 
about old mediums 
in many different 
fields. Now the ques- 
tion comes up as to 
what we should do 
with new mediums. 
Old mediums like oil 
paint have been used 
fer so long and by 
So Many great mas- 
ters that we can learn 
much from others 
who have mastered 
them, although it is 
never well to copy 
any person’s way of 
working. The new 
mediums are very 
intedesting and 
stimulating, and it is 
well to try out dif- 
ferent ones from 
time to time. Each 
one of us has his own 
peculiarities and 
should find his own 
way of working. The 
way of using a me- 
dium is called the 
artist’s technic. 


Any medium, to be 
worth while for art, should have many 
possibilities. It should allow several 
ways of working. Wood, for example, 
has been so important in our civilization 
and for the artist in particular because 
it can be worked in a great many ways. 


Thus in using the new materials as 
art mediums we should keep our minds 
open and expect to discover some new 
ways to work. We should expect to de- 
velop our own technics. This is an age 
of great changes. Our ways of living 
are changing. Our attitudes towards 
many things are changing. Almost 
everything we use and see daily is tak- 
ing on new form and color. And along 
with all this are new materials which the 


A great variety of technics have been developed from finger 
paint since its introduction a few years ago. 


artists need to notice and use. Many of 
these are new compositions, while 
others are old materials in a new form. 
Among these new materials which must 
come to the attention of artists and stu- 
dents are: cellophane in all its various 
forms, bakelite and the other materials 
like it which are known as plastics, 
plastic wood, and many others. There 
are many new kinds of drawing paper 
and illustration board such as scratch- 
board and coquille board any many 
others. There are many new kinds of 
chalks and crayons which have new 
qualities, new paints such as finger paint 
which offer many new ideas for the 
person who will experiment. New tools 


and devices such as air brushes, used by 
artists, and various types of sprays and 
spatter guns which can be used by 
young children. The list is almost with- 
out limit. Every new material, every 
new change in old materials, and every 
new tool or device adds that much more 
to the long list of things an art student 
can experiment with. Many adventures 
lie ahead for those who like to search for 
interesting thought honest ways to use 
materials. To copy some other person’s 
methods or to blindly follow the ideas 
of a teacher without leading beyond, be- 
comes dull. 

We should like to encourage everyone 
to experiment with some new material 
he has used before. It may be a draw- 
ing material like a new kind of chalk, 
crayon, pencil or ink; or it may be a 
new kind of paper board to draw on. It 
is very thrilling to discover new ways 
to work, new technics, by experiment- 
ing a great deal. No one has so far 


Among the new 
materials used by 
commercial 
tists especially, is 
scratch-board. It 
is a white board 
with a glossy sur- 
face. Black In- 
dia ink is applied 
to the surface; 
when it is dry a 
design may be 
scratched through 
with any sharp 
point. It has a 
great variety of 
uses. 


exhausted all the ways of working even 
with our old familiar materials like pen- 
cils and water color. Certainly, the new 
materials like finger paint have a great 
many possibilities which never have 
been discovered yet. The picture done 
with finger paint shown here is quite 
different from the usual way of working 
with finger paint. 

The spatter gun and spray and air- 
brush are such new ways of working 
that we have hardly begun to find out 
what can be done. Some of the ma- 
terials are very simple in that very 
young people can have many happy ad- 
ventures in using them. The dry brush 
stencil shown here offers many new pos- 
sibilities... For, like the old-fashioned 
stenciles designs, it is necessary to have 
stencil designs, it is necessary to have 
a series of papers cut to control the de- 
sign. Usually, it is well to have positive 
and negative stenciles. That means that 
we use the piece of paper that had the 
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MONTH STILL REMAINS TO ENTER ANNUAL 
PACKAGING COMPETITION; ENTRIES 
INCREASED. 


“A month before the closing date of the 1938 All- 
American Package Competition finds entries well in excess 
of the number received at the same time last year,” says 
C. A. Breskin, publisher of Modern Packaging Magazine, 
sponsors of this annual national packaging competition. 
‘‘A marked increase in packaging activity has been evident 
during 1938, and many outstanding packaging accomplish- 
ments in all fields are already noted in the entries received 
to date.” 

Notable among the interesting entries on hand are the 
“model house”’ packages issued by Life Magazine; the new 
transparent acid-resistant closure of Merck & Co., Inc., 
and the U-shaped packages for Harriet Hubbard Ayer YU 
perfume. Re-use packages received to date indicate a heavy 
bid for gift and special Christmas sales. Notable packaging 
development is also evidenced in the textile, hardware and 
frozen food fields. 

The twenty broad classifications of the major packaging 
competition, which amassed 21,000 packages in 1937, pro- 
vide a wide scope of entry, without fees of any sort, for 
every product packages in the United States and Canada. 
An independent board of judges will meet late in December 
to choose the prize winners in each of the following classi- 
fications: Folding Cartons, Collapsible Tubes, Fibre Cans, 
Glass Containers, Metal Containers, Set-Up Paper Boxes, 
Plastic Containers, Machinery and Equipment, Counter or 
Shelf Displays, Floor Displays, Window Displays, Shipping 
Containers, Family Group, Wraps, Bags, Envelopes, Opaque 
Wraps, Bags, Envelopes, Transparent Labels and Seals, 
Closures, Rigid Transparent Cellulose Containers, Miscel- 
laneous Containers, Canadian Packages. 

Winners will be announced in the March issue of Modern 
Packaging Magazine, issued coincidental with the Packag- 


ing Exposition, to be held March 7-10th, at the Astor Hotel, 
New York City. 


WINNER OF NEW YORK FAIR POSTER COMPETITION 


The winner of the competition conducted by the New York 
World’s Fair 1939 to obtain a poster suitable for the widest 
distribution in display history was announced recently. 

The winning artist is Joseph Binder, widely known in the 
held of commercial art. His design depicts a section of the 
globe with the Fair’s familiar symbols, the Trylon and Peri- 
sphere, looming behind it. The illuminated skyscrapers of 
New York are shown at the base of the perisphere, search- 
lights Sweep across a formation cf planes in the sky and 
streamlined train and ocean liner are shown streaking across 
the globe. 

The background of the poster is blue and bluegreen with 
the salient features picked out in yellow and orange. White 
and greyish blue letters at the bottom, following the curve 
of the globe, read: “New York World’s Fair 1939. The World 
of Tomorrow.” 

Two other posters submitted in the contest—one the work 
of John Atherton of Ridgefield, Conn., the other designed 
by Albert Staehle of 424 Madison Avenue—also were accepted 
by the Fair. They will also be used in an extensive promo- 
tion campaign. 
_ Mr. Binder, who has received many awards and prizes in 
international competitions for advertising design and is a 
lecturer and author in the field of applied design, said that 
only once in his life does any artist get the opportunity to 


FOR 
POTTERS 


A New and Complete 
General Catalog 
Listing— 


EQUIPMENT 


Amaco Electric Kilns in the 


consisting of 


six different sizes, gas and oil 
fired kilns, electric throwing 
wheels, etc. 


GLAZES AND CLAYS. Over 
350 different colors and tex- 
tures of Amaco Glazes which 
work weil with all ten Amaco 
Firing Clays. 


SUPPLIES consisting of 
modeling tools, kiln supplies, 
and all the necessary mate- 
rials for a pottery workshop. 


Write Dept. D Giving School 
or Studio Address. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


do a poster for such a tremendous project as the New York 
World’s Fair 1939. He added that it was even rarer for an 
artist to be provided with a new design such as the Trylon 
and Perisphere. 

“I have been so impressed by the size and magnitude cf 
the Fair that I decided the Perisphere and Trylon should be 
placed on top of the world,” he said. “I felt that New York 
should appear beside it but much smaller, and that an indica- 
tion should be given by the train, ship and planes of the rush 
of peoples to this greatest of all Expositions.” 

The winning poster was described by Holger Cahill, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Art Project and a member of the Fair’s 
staff, as being an excellent expression of the Fair’s forward- 
looking tendencies. 

“It combines clarity, simplicity and readibility with design 
interest, and those are the most important factors in poster 
design,” he said. 

Bob Smith, Art Director of the Fair, who arranged the 
competition, in which five artists participated by invitation, 
said the Binder design was selected as the best of those sub- 
mitted not only because it seemed to come closer to the Fair 
theme and spirit but because of its powerful use of color and 
its great carrying power, considered purely from the stand- 
point of abstract design. 


See the inside front cover for a bargain. This 
is your opportunity to subscribe to two art edu- 
cation magazines at only a small increase over 
the cost of one. 
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MR. G. E. PARMENTER DIES 


On Friday, November 11, Mr. G. E. Parmenter, President FOR YOUR CERAMIC NEEDS 7 
of The American Crayon Company, died at his home in Bran- ; 
ford, Connecticut. In spite of failing health in the last few Specify— 


My years Mr. Parmenter courageously and resolutely kept up 
4 his active participation in the affairs of his Company. 


2 Mr. Parmenter had seen The American Crayon Company |] 
~ grow from his father’s first experiments wr a company PERENY EQUIPMENT 
a operating two large plants in Sandusky, Ohio, with branch , 
| | sales offices in New York, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. APPROVED AND USED BY— 
He has been instrumental in expanding the manufacturing I 
scope of his Company from the blackboard chalk crayons of U. S. GOVERNMENT CRAFT PROJECTS 
pioneer days to a large and varied line which includes draw- UNIVERSITIES — COLLEGES 1 
ing crayons, pencils, industrial chalks and crayons, paste, ink, 1) 
water colors, toy crayon and water color sets, floor sealers PUBLIC SCHOOLS | 
and finishers, and even lock-cornered wood boxes. CAMPS AND CRAFT SHOPS 
= George E. Parmenter was a man of high ideals, and un- g 
a uestioned integrity was manifest in all his dealings. His Si 
B| death is felt as a keen loss by the Company he had so ably || SUCH WIDE ACCEPTANCE MUST BE DESERVED : 
: served over so long a period, by all the workers to whom he RB 
had endeared himself, and by the host of friends he made | 
wherever he went. He has often been called “the grand old 
CLAYS, GAZES AND RAW MATERIALS PY 


man of the crayon industry.” 
Mr. Parmenter was 77 years of age and had passed his 60th 


> of personality, strong upright character, and keen insight— y 


” it is felt by all of his associates that his passing leaves a void 
which no one can fill. EQUIPMENT to 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 0 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 38 _ 
q ONE-MAN SHOW OF PAINTINGS 
§ On November 15th, a one-man show of Paintings by O. 
‘ Louis Guglielmi opened at the Downtown Gallery, 113 West 
13th Street, New York. | 
f Although Guglielmi has already become a familiar name ” 
q in the exhibition world, this is his first one-man show and ~ AC K N U M te F RS! DE: 
§ presents in the fourteen oils and two gouaches a more con- i 
clusive statement of his growing importance in native tory 
American art. During the two years of his connection with 10 ISSUES OF OUR OWN SELEC- 
the gallery, his paintings have been seen in numerous ex- TION FROM THESE ISSUES: 
hibitions including those held at the Cincinnati, Denver, 
Philadelphia, Whitney and Worcester Art Museums, Louis- ————— January 1937 | Ol 
iana University, University Gaileries of Minnesota and IIli- January 1936 February 1937 D | 
nois, the Museum of Modern Art and others. Guglielmi was June 1936 March =—s-1 937 | 
among the few younger artists represented in the American September 1936 na ve FL 
Exhibition held in Paris last summer at the Musee du Jeu “oe ne paid ed S | 
de Paume. In each instance his work was selected by the Witt 
critics for its interest and high quality. to D 
With so much talent appearing on the “‘New Horisons of $ .00 aan 
American Art,” it is especially encouraging to find this 9 decc 
talent carried beyond the potentialities to the achievement ih 
reached by Guglielmi. The paintings on view, conclusively twelv 
indicated that this work is based on solid foundation; that You will find these back copies valuable to cut up for _ 
his remarkable technique is established; that his fertile your illustration file, to supplement an available reter- stock 
mind continues in the imaginative field. There is no super- ence supply, for additional convenience in classroom yo 
ficiality in means nor in statement. His work has the clair- study, and to replace copies that may have become lost. i 
ity and sureness associated with painters of far greater — 
maturity in years and experience. The drawing is meticu- DESIGN PUBLISHING CO., COLUMBUS, O. signs 
lous, precise, and the color shows a keen understanding of shoul 
values and is restrained in its rich variety. Guglielmi is a in yc 
leading exponent of the school of imaginative realism based — 
on social consciousness. But unlike many of the younger 
generation, he subordinates document to a unified expres- tures displayed are the property of the Project. During the 
sion in paint. Guglielmi show, important examples by Karfoil, Kunl- 
The exhibition had been arranged with the cooperation of yoshi, Marin, O’Keeffe, Sheeler, Spencer, Varian, Cikivsky ang 
the Federal Art Project of the W. P. A. Five of the pic- and Goldthwaite will be on view in the Daylight Gallery. Twely 
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RARE SPORTING PRINTS TO BE SHOWN 


An exhibition of rare prints of subjects in the world of 
sports, some dating as far back as the seventeenth century, 


opened November 23rd, at A. G. Spalding & Bros., 518 


Fifth Avenue. 

The collection, comprising lithographs, wood cuts, line en- 
gravings, acquatints, mezzotints and etchings from the gal- 
leries of Kennedy & Company and others, depicts famous 
scenes and personalities in the history of many of our best 
known sports and games of today. 

Among the subjects to be shown are a rare mezzotint of 
1765, “Masson the Tennis Player,” by Brookshaw after 
Mortimer; “The Boxer,” Richard Humphries, in a 1788 
mezzotint by J. Young after J. Hopper; a fine stipple en- 
graving in color, of 1788, representing a winter skating 
scene by W. N. Gardiner after Hamilton. Of historic in- 
terest is a colored lithograph of “James Hamill and Walter 
Brown in their Great Five Mile Rowing Match for $4000 
and the Championship of America—at Newburg Bay, Hud- 
son River, N. Y., September 9, 1867, 

. A 1670 “Les Amusements de L’Hiver” shows golfing on 
ice, similar to present day hockey. This colored engraving 
is by Alimet after Van de Velde. A “Corner of the Rink, 
Halifax, N. S.,” of 1850 is interesting from its similarity 
to the Rockefeller Plaza Rink, orchestra, stove and all. 
Other games and sports represented in the collection are 
golf, curling, football, baseball, skiing, and track athletics. 
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ART EDUCATION 
COLOR PRINTS 


inexpensive 
good color 
educational 
well selected 
many schools 
of painting 
many subjects 
Christmas ideas 


FOR @ @ 


ELEMENTARY, HIGH, 
ART SCHOOL WORK 
ADULT EDUCATION 
ART APPRECIATION 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Instructors’ Texts 
Available for 
Two Cents Each 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 


Please inform us well in ad- 
vance of any change of ad- 
dress. This will aid in prevent- 
ing the loss of copies of 
DESIGN, as the post office 
does not forward magazines 
unless they have received the 
forwarding postage. 


R EC QO M M E N 
Chalks 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Poster, Pastello, Amrite, Hygieia. 


MATERIALS 


O U R Ss TA F 
Modeling Materials Clays and Glazes 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Milo modeling material Formwell. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Ine., 
Place, New York City. 


The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


46 Park 


OUR SELECTION OF 
DECORATIVE 
FLOWER STUDIES 
SENT FREE 


With each yearly subscription 
to DESIGN sent directly to us 
we wil send postpaid on re- 
quest our selection of five 
decorative flower studies free 
of charge. Or for two yearly 
subscriptions we will send 
twelve decorative flower studies 
free of charge. They wil come 
to you mounted on colored 
stock 9x12 inches. These studies 
will be found very helpful to 
classroom teachers, art teach- 
ers, and students of design. 
They will be a great help in 
drawing flowers, making de- 
signs, and decorative flower 
arrangements. No art teacher 
should be without them. Send 
in your subscriptions at once 
and take advantage of this 
special offer, 


These studies sold separately. 
Five flower studies $1.00. 


Twelve flower studies $2.00. 


Crayons 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
Crayonex, Crayograph, Payons, Pastello. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Finger Paints 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42 St. 
New York City. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ink 
Charles M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 271 9th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. India Inks. 


Sanford Ink Company, Congress and 


Peoria Sts., Chicago, Ill. Spatter Ink. 


Marionettes 


Muller Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Send 10c for catalog. 
Hazelle's Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Marionette Kits 


Marionettes, 822 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Hazelle's Broadway, 


Show Card Colors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Watercolors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang products. 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Ball Mills 
Pereny Pottery Co., Columbus, Ohio 


The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


Banding Wheels 


Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine St., 
Hamilton, Ohio. "Ster banding wheel. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., 
The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Denver, Colo. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Ohio 


Pereny Pottery Co., Columbus, 


Kins 


Art Clay Co., 
Indiana. 


American Indianapolis, 


Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Coio. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio. 

46 Park 


Pereny Pottery Co., 
The Claycraft Co., 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 
Place, New York City. 


Pewabic Pottery, 10125 E. Jefferson Ave.., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Potter's Wheels 


Pereny Pottery Co., 842 No. Pearl St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine St., 


Hamilton, Ohio. ‘Star products. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 


Place, ew York City. 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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POTTERY 
MAKING 


TEACHES THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Correlated with other subjects, pottery making re- 
tains the basic principles of design, form and color and 
permits practical application of these elements as well 
as motivates the work in the subject with which it is 
correlated. 

Here you will find the necessary ceramic colors and 
materials to do this romantic classroom project. 

Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze and 
Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling Tools, Brushes 
and Pottery Decorating Kilns. Complete line of ma- 
terials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Eighth Annual Convention of the Southeastern Arts 
Association will be held at the Hotel Tutwiler in Birmingham, 
Alabama, on March 9, 10, 11, 1939. Miss Verne Bradley, Su- 
pervisor of Art in the Birmingham Public Schools, is the Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Convention. She is being assisted very 
ably by teachers i nthe arts in the public schools and colleges 
of Birmingham and vicinity. 

The close relationship which should exist between the arts 
is being stressed in this Convention. One of the most inter- 
esting features in the program will be work groups from the 
Birmingham Public Schools in the various arts and visits to 
classes in session in the various schools in the city. 

A special effort is being made to have a large student rep- 
resentation from the various colleges and universities in the 
Southeast. 

The program is being planned by the following Com- 
mittee: 

Gregory D. Ivy, Chairman; Head, Department of Art, 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Dawn Kennedy, Head, Department of Ar,t Alabama Col- 
lege for Women, Montevallo, Alabama. W 

Mary Leath Stewart, Supervisor of Art, Greensboro City 
Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

L. L. Gore, Head, Department of Industrial Education, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The officers of the Southeastern Arts Association are as 
follows: 

President: Gregory D. Ivy, Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Vice-President: Dawn Kennedy, Alabama College for 
Women, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Secretary-Treasurer: May Kluttz, Girls High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia. | 

Auditor: Mrs. Elsie Graham, unior High School, Dur- 


Yam, North Carolina. 


FILMS 


Production, distribution, showing of 


motion pictures in the art field. 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING—|I reel, 16 
mm. silent, $2.00 per day, $25 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE—|I reel, 
16 mm. silent, $2.00 per day, $25 per print. 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK—! reel, 16 mm. silent, 
$2.00 per day, $25 per print. 


@ MAKE A MASK—|I reel, 16 mm. silent, $2.00 per 
day, $25 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK—|I reel, 16 mm. 
silent, $2.00 per day, $25 per print. 


@ RHYTHM IN LIGHT—!I reel, 16 mm. sound, $3.50 
per day, $35 per print. 


@ SYNCHROMY No. 2—I reel, 16 mm. sound, 
$3.50 per day, $35 per print. 


@ PARABOLA—| reel, 16 mm. sound, $3.50 per 
day, $35 per print. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Elias Katz, Director 


69 Bedford St. New York, N. Y. 
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